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PBEFAGE 

' This book is the fourth volume of Gateways to 
Hlstoey, Graduated Series of Historical Head- 
iug Books, ol‘ which the following is a, complete 
list: 

Book I . — Hemes of the Homeland. Price lOd. Simply- 
told stories of some of the great men and women 
of our island story, beginning with Bede and 
ending with Gordon. A companion to the first 
^ volume of the Home and Abkoad Keaders, which 
is entitled Glimpses of the Homeland, and to the 
corresponding volume of Steps to LixEEATnuE, 
which is entitled TaZes 0 / iJbwcZa'PtL 

Book II . — Heroes of Many Lands. Price Is. Simply- 
told stories of some of the most prominent men and 
women m the history of the most interesting coun- 
tries of the world. Designed as a companion to the 
second volume of the Home and Abroad Eeaders, 
which is entitled Glimpses of the Globe, and to the 
corresponding volume of Steps to Literature;, 
which is entitled Tales of Many Lands. 

Book III . — Men of England. Price Is. 3d. Stories from 
the history of England and Wales from the earliest 
times to the reign of Queen Victoria, with special 
reference to the relations between Wales and Eng- 
land. A compEinion to the Home and Abroad 
Headiui, III. — En<iland anel JTiiles~dJid to Steps to 
Litbeatubb, Book HI.— Stories from the Literature 
of Enylaud and JVale.s. 

Book IIIa. — Men of Britain. Price Is. 6d. Stories 
from the history of the British Isles, with special 
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reference to the drawing together of the four nations. 
A companion to the Home and AimoAU .Rbadeu, IJ Ja- 
— The British Isles — and to Steps to LiTKUATiuiB. 
Book IIIa. — Stories from the Literahire of the BriLish 
Isles. 

Book IY. — TBcovicns of Empire. Price Is. lid. Stories 
of pioneers and rulers in British lands beyond the 
sea from the time of Elizabeth to our own day. A 
companion to the Home and Abroad Pieadee, TY. — 
The British Dominions — and to Steps to Litbratu re, 
Book IY. — Literary Beadinys relating to the Empire. 
Book Y. — Britain as Part of Europe. Price Is. 6d. A 
simple account of the relations of our country with 
the Continent from the time of Ancient Bom^ to 
the present day. A companion to the Ho:\ie and 
Abroad PiEAder, Y. — The World’s Great Powers — 
and to Steps to Literature, Book Y. — Literary 
Beadings relating to Euro^ie. 

Book YI. — The Pageant of the Empires. Price Is. Gd. 
An introduction to world history from the time 
of Ancient Egypt to that of Modern Britain, simply 
and brightly written. A companion to the Ho^iIE 
AND Abroad Reader, YI — The World's Trade and 
Traders — and to Steps to Literature, Book YI. 
— Glimpses of World Literature. 

The object of the writer of this volume is to 
tell the story of the British Isles in such a way 
that it can be connected with the georgapby of 
the country. He therefore devotes more atten- 
tion to the events which led to the gradual 
drawing together of the four nations into one. 
The latter portion of the history receives less 
detailed consideration, but is more fully dealt 
with in the next two volumes of the series. 
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GATEWAYS TO HISTORY 


Chapter I— THE EARLY DAYS. 

The British Isles consist of the two large islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland and a great number 
of smaller islands and islets. Great Britain is 
divided into England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Thus, w^e have four separate countries within 
the British Isles. They are now all under one 
King, but this was not always the case. Each 
of the four nations has a history of its own, 
though the story of each is interwoven with that 
of the others. 

We are going in this book to learn something 
of the story of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland ; but we shall take special pains to find 
out (l) how it was that there came to be four 
nations in a group of islands which seem to have 
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been meant to form one country : and (2) how it 
was that these four nations were at last joined 
together under one King. 

There was a time, long, long ago, wbeii none of 
these different peoples lived in our islands. They 



came to them from Europe, across the North Sea 
and English Channel. The first to come were 
the forefathers of those people who now live in the 
parts of our islands fartliest away from Europe — 
in Western Ireland and the Western Highlands 
of Scotland. ^ 

Then after a long time came another race, 
afterv'ards known as the Britons. Their ways 
and looks were very like those of the earlier 
comers. But this did not prevent them from 
fighting the old settlers. And after a long 
struggle they drove them westward into those 
parts where their descendants are still to be 
found. 

When we first learn anything about these 
Britons, from some of the world’s earliest books, 
we find that they were not tjuite savages, though 
they lived in a very rude kind of way. 

If we could see the country to-day as it was 
then, we should scarcely know it as our own. It 
was covered with thick forests and great marshes, 
which made the climate wetter and colder than it 
is now. Many wild beasts roamed in the forests 
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— wolves, boars, a,nd cattle~and there were great 
flocks of wild birds. 

The people were divided into tribes that often 
went to w^ar with each other. Those in the 
south-east of England were most civilized. They 
knew liow to till the ground and grow barley ; 
they had flocks of sheep and herds of cattle ; 
they could weave cloth, and they knew how to 
dye it in various colours like the plaids of the 
Highlanders ; they made baskets and pots, and 
even^had ornaments of gold. 

They had boats made either of great tree- 
trunks hollowed out or of wickerwork frames 
covered with skins. The latter were called 
coracles, and boats very like them may still be 
seen in parts of Wales. The Britons of the North 
of England and the Midlands were not so civilized. 
They lived chiefly by hunting, and they dressed 
in the skins of animals. 

The Britons did not live in towns. In times of 
peace they dwelt in villages or scattered huts. 
When an enemy came against them, they took 
refuge in a clearing in a forest behind banks of 
earth, on the top of which they set up wooden 
palings. When they went to battle, they painted 
their faces and limbs blue or green in order to 
frighten the enemy. 

The chiefs drove along the enemy’s ranks in 
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chariots, which had long blades, like those of 
scythes, fastened to the axles. When they had 
made a gap in the line, they leapt down and 
foLiglit on toot among their foes. 

The Britojis worshipped many gods. Tlieir 
teachers and priests were called Druids. They 
looked upon the mistletoe as a sacred plant, and 
at certain seasons, we are told, the Druids went in 
white robes to cut it down from the oak-trees 
wath sickles of gold. 

At Stonehenge in Wiltshire, and some other 
places, there are still to be seen great circles of 
large stones standing upright. Some people think, 
these are the remains of Druid temples ; otliers 
say they are monuments set up to the memory of 
dead chieftains. 

About three hundred years before Christ wais 
born there came to Britain some travellers froiu 
the South of France. They came to mcpiire about 
the tin -mines which, even then, were worked in 
Cornwall and Devon. These people started a 
trade in tin between Britain and their own city. 
And in the early books our islands were known 
as the Tin Islands. 

We know very little about the tribes whom the 
Britons are said to have driven into the mountains 
of Scotland and across the sea to Ireland. Those 
to the north of the Firth of Forth we sliall meet 
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with at a latei* time under the name of the Piets 
and Scots. They were very fierce, wild people, 
most of them being tall and red-haired. 

The Scots, says an old legend, had crossed over 
from Ireland, where there reigned a King who was 
descended from Pharaoh's daughter, whose name 
was Scota, But this, of course, is a mere tale. 
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('?HArTER IL— TPIE HOMANS IN B,E1TAIN. ^ 

The next visitors to Britain were tlie warlike 
lionians, at that time the most powerful people in 
the world. They came from Home, the cliief ciliy 
of Italy, Their soldiers were brnwe, well drilled, 
and well armed. And they had great cities full 
of line buildings, in which lived many rich, and 
learned men. 

The general who led the first lioman army to 
Britain was Julius Caesar, one of the greatest men 
who have ever lived. He had just concpiererl the 
country now called France, but at that time 
known as Gaul. Then he thought he would cross 
the narrow sea and carry the Eoman arms into 
Britain. 

He therefore crossed the Channel, but only to 
find the high white cliffs crowded with Britons, 
who were quite ready to fight. He managed to 
make a landing in Kent, but he soon went away 
to Gaul without having done anything. 

Ill the following year he came again with ;i 
larger army, and inarched inland as far as the 
place where the city of St. Albans now stands. 
Here there was a British stronghold, which the 
Homans took after a stern fight. Then Gmsar 
went back once more to Gaul, and for about a 
hundred years the Homans left the Britons alone. 
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THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 

Then a certain Roman Emperor made up his 
mind to conquer the island completely. Many 
armies and many generals were sent one after 
another, and there was much fierce fighting. And 
in the end Britain became part of the Roman 
Empire. 

Yet the Romans never really conquered the 
whole of our islands. One of their generals 
marched as far north as the Tay, while at the 
same time the Roman ships crept slowly along 
the east coast, making raids upon the villages as 
they went. 

At Mons Graupius he met the Piets and Scots 
— the Romans called them Caledonians — Avho 
were gathered together in a great army to make 
a final stand. 

A, Pmman writer tells us that before the battle 
the Caledonian chief, who was named Galgacus, 
spoke thus to his army : 

'‘We, the noblest sons of Britain, hidden in its 
last recesses, have never even looked upon slavery. 
These plunderers of the world envy us in our 
poverty. Where they make a desert they call it 
peace. 

" But shall not we show at the first onset what 
men Caledonia has still left for her defence 1 Be 
not terrified by an idle show, and the glitter of 
silver and gold, which can neither protect nor 
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womid. March on to battle, and think of your 
aiK'estoi’S and your children.” 

'fhen followed a fierce tight. At liisl tfo' 
(kledonians stood their gi'ouud bravely. Hut 
they were no match for the well-trained lioman 
soldiers, who after a while drove them from the 
field. . . 

But these northern tribes went on givnig gre.jit^ 
trouble to the Roman masters of the Soutli (.)f 
Britain; and to keep them out of the lands which 
they had really won the Romans built two gT.eat 
■walls right across the country. 

One of these ran from near the mouth of the river 
Tyne to the head of the Solway Firth, a distance 
of nearly seventy miles. It was made of stone, 
and was twenty feet high and more than eight 
feet thick. About every quarter of a mile there 
was a watch-tower. 

On the northern side of the wall from which 
the enemy would approach there was a deej) ditch.^ 
South of the wall there were three rows of 
oarthen hanks, and in front of these was another 
ditch. Parts of this wall may still be seen. The 
other wall ran between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, but it was not so strong as that in 
Northern England. 

The Romans had great trouble to subdue the 
tribes who lived in the mountains of what is now 
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GATEWAY OF A liOMAN CAMl^ 
0*hoto hi/ a. ir. miaod <0 Co.) 


called Wales. In the south of that land a brave 
chief named Caractaciis held out for a long- time. 
He gave the EomaiivS much trouble before he was 
caught and sent to Home. 

He was led in triumph through the streets of 
the great city. And as he went he woiidered 
that men who had such wealth should envy him 
his poor cottage in Britain. It is said tliat the 
Emperor, struck by his noble bearing, gave him 
his freedom instead of putting him to death. 

In North Wales the Britons made their last 
stand ill the island now known as Anglesey, 
where most of the Druids had gathered together. 
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Tlie lioraans made up fclieir minds to kill all 
the Druids, for they knew that it was these ineji 
who urged the Britons to fight so bravely against 
them. So they marched an army througli North 
Wales to the narrow channel now known as tlie 
Menai Straits. 

The army waited at Carnarvon until rough 
boats could be put together to carry the foot- 
soldiers across. On the other side of the channel 
stood armed men ready to meet the Itomans. 
The Druids stood near them, dressed in their long 
flowing robes and hoods of -white, and with up- 
lifted arms they prayed to their gods for victory 
over their foes. 

Many of the liomans, brave as they were, 
shook with fear when they saw the foe whom 
they had to fight, but only for a few moments. 
On they came, and in the fearful fight which 
follow^ed none of the Druids or their people were 



The Homans ruled in Britain for about three 
hundred and fifty years, In many ways their 
rule was good for the Britons. Tlie}-^ forced all 
the tribes to live at peace with each other, and 
made just laws so that every man could quietly 
keep what belonged to him. 

The Homans w^ere famous road-makers. They 
made very straight, good paved roads from one 
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end of tlie land to the other. Some of them liave 
been, used as foundations for our highways. 

Most of the roads met in London, which was 
then the chief trading town. The Homans built 
a bridge over the river Thames, almost at the. 
same place where London Bridge stands now. 
On the other side of this bridge the roads began 
again, and ran to certain places on the south coast. 

They also l)Liilt a number of towns in Britain. 
In the north their chief town was what is now 
called York. Bath rose up round the splendid 
lioman baths, of which the ruins can still be seen. 
Some of their towns -were fortified camps for their 
soldiers to live in, such as Chester, Doncaster, 
Gloucester, and Colchester. You will notice that 
the endings of all these names are somewhat alike, 
for they all come from the Homan or Latin word 
castra, which means a camp. 

When they first came to Britain the Homans 
were heathen, but during the time they ruled 
here they became Christians. Then Christian 
teachers came to preach to the Britons, and 
churches were built for tliem. 

But the Homans, on the whole, did the Britons 
Jtiore harm than good. They laid heavy taxes 
upon them, and forced them to serve in their 
armies. Worst of all, they robbed them of their 
freedom and their courage, so that they came to 
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ejid of tlie laud to the other. Some of tliera have 
been uRed aw foundations for our highways. 

Most of the roads met in Loudon, wliich was 
then the chief trading town. The liomans built 
a Ivridge over the river Thames, almost at the- 
same place where London Bridge stands now. 
( ).n the otJier side of this bridge the roads began 
agaiTi, and ran to certain places on the south coast. 

They also built a number of towns in Britain. 
In the north their chief town was what is now 
called York. Bath rose up round the splendid 
Boiiian baths, of which the ruins can still be seen. 
Some of their towns were fortified camps for their 
soldiers to live in, such as Chester, Doncaster, 
Gloucester, and Colchester. You will notice that 
the endings of all these names are somewhat alike, 
for they all come from the Homan or Latin word 
ccuitra, which means a camp. 

When they first came to Britain the E-omans 
were heathen, but during the time they ruled 
liere they became Christians. Then Christian 
teachers came to preach to the Britons, and 
churches were built for them. 

But the Pmmans, on the whole, did the Britons 
more harm than good. They laid heavy taxes 
upon them, and forced them to serve in their 
armies. Worst of all, they robbed them of their 
freedom and their courage, so that they came to 
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look to tlio liomaiis to defend them from their 
enemies. 

But as time went on the Bomaiis were less 
able to do this. They had become hvzj and easy- 
going, and were not nearly such good soldiers as 
tliey liad been. Yet at this time they needed to 
be braver than ever, for the lands which they 
held in Europe were being overrun by some 
fierce tribes who lived in what is now called 
Germany. 

Borne of these tribesmen came across the l^ortli 
Sea, and in time overran nearly the whole of 
our island. But we shall read more of this in 
another chapter. 

At last the ruler of Koine was forced to call 
upon nearly all his soldiers to come and defend 
the great city itself. So the Koman soldiers left 
Britain for ever, and the Britons had now to 
take care of themselves. 

Gbapter III— the coming OF THE 
ENGLISH. 

Tile departure of the Komans laid the Britons 
open to attacks from the Caledonians of the nortli 
of the island. They broke through the great 
walls, and other tribes akin to them came across 
the Irish Sea and landed on the western coasts. 
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THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH 

® A tliircl «et of foes came from across the North 
Sea. These were the Teutons, who lived about 
tl le southern shore of the Baltic. Three tribes of 
this race seem to have marked out Britain for 
their prey — the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. And 
before the PviOmans went away they had begun to 
make raids upon the eastern shores of Britain. 

They were known as vikings — that is, men of 
the creek ” — because they used to sail up the 
creeks or openings in the coasts, plunder the 
villages, and slay the people. Another good 
name for them would be pirates or sea-robbers. 

There was a British King or chief named 
Vortigern who ruled in the south-eastern part of 
Britain. Being attacked by the wild tribes from 
the North, he made up his mind to hire some of 
the vikings to help him. 

Nearly fifteen centuries ago a party of Jutes 
landed in the Isle of Thane t, and Vortigern asked 
for their help against his foes. They * fought 
readily for him ; but when they saw what a good 
land they had come to, they made up their minds 
to take it for themselves. 

Fresh parties of their kinsmen followed them 
into Thanet, where Vortigern had granted land 
to his allies. They soon crossed over into Kent, 
and began to fight with the Britons. It was no 
hard task to overcome them, and before long 
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there was a Jutisb kingdom of Kent in tiie 
south-eastern corner of Britain. 

Afte]‘ the Jutes came the Saxons, to whom th(' 
I’ich lands along the south coast and near the 
Thames fell an easy prey. And in due time there 
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arose the kingdoms of Sussex, or of the South 
Saxons: Wessex, of tlie West Saxons; and 
Essex, of the East Saxons. 

Meanwhile parties of Angles liad settled on 
the east coast, and were engaged in setting up 
the kingdom of East Anglia. At first this was 
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divided l^etween the North Folk and the South 
Folk, who held the land now known as Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

Other vikings, mostly Angles, made settle- 
ments along the middle part of the eastern coasts 
of Britain. These were afterwards joined into 
one large kingdom called Northumbria, which 
means “ the land north of the Humber.” It was 
much larger than the present county of North- 
umberland, for it reached as far north as the 
Firth of Forth. 

Gradually the central part of what is now 
England w'as peopled by the Angles also. This 
part came to be called Mercia, which means the 
“ borderland,” because it lay next the lands still 
held by the Britons. 

All this took about one hundred and thirty 
years to happen. At the end of that time the 
invaders %vere masters of all the plains in the 
east of the island of Britain. But the Britons 
still held the mountain lands on the west, from 
Cornwall right up to the Firth of Clyde. 

In time, however, the West Saxons pushed 
their way to the Bristol Channel. A great 
battle took place near Gloucester, in wFich they 
routed the British, and separated those of Corn- 
wall from those of the land now known as 
Wales. 
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Some years later there was another ilerce ' 
battle near Chester, in which the Britons were | 

again ])eaten, this time by the King of North- f. 

■ ' nml)ria. They had with them a host of monks, 

* who came not to hght, but, like the Di-uids of old, 

to ])ray for victory while the battle was raging. 

‘‘ If they do not hght against us witli their 
arms,’' said the heathen King, “they do so with 
their prayers.” And in the slaughter that | 

followed not one of the monks was spared. ! 

A. glance at the map will show that these 'i:wo 
victories had broken the British line of defence in , | 
two places, and prevented them from joining 
together against the foe. 

As we have seen, the greater part of the 


conquered land was in the hands of the Angles. 
So it came to pass that when the new country 



came to be spoken of by one name, it was called 
Angle-land, or England, and its people the 
English. 

The new-comers gave to the Britons the name 
of Welsh, which means “strangers.” But in 
time this name came to be used only for tliose 
who lived in the mountain lands between the 
Seve]ii and the Dee. 

We now have our islands divided in the 
following w'^ay : In the far north of Britain lived 
the Highland Scots ; south of the FIrtlis of Forth 
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and Clyde tlie country was shared between 
Britons aiid English. But the only Britons who 
kept, on tlie whole, (juite separate from the English 
were those who lived in what we now call Wales. 
Ireland was lield by the tribes whom we shall 
lienceforth speak of as the Irish. 

This is almost the same division as we have at 
the present day. But the land between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde and the Cheviot Hills 
is now part of the kingdom of Scotland. Yet we 
• musi not forget that the greater part of the 
people of Soutliern. Scotland had English fore- 
fathers, and that tliey are quite distinct from the 
people of the Northern Highlands. 

The English were very different from the 
Irish, Welsh, and Highland Scots, and some of 
the differences lietween them may be noticed at 
the present day. 

The Irish, Welsh, and Highland Scots are 
generally (piicker-witted than the English, and 
more excitable. They are merrier when they are 
gay, and sadder when they are in trouble ; 
hotter-tempered, and more ready to show their 
love or hatred. The English are slower and 
steadier — not quick, but sure and patient. 

I\:)r a long time the customs of the two 
races were very much unlike. The Welsh, Irish, 
and Scots were for hundreds of years divided into 
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tribes or clans. All the people in a tribe were 
supposed to be of the same family. Each man 
had his share in the land belonging to the tribe. 

The chief of the tribe or clan was very 
powerful. His word was law ; he could put to 
death anyone who did not obey him. But as a 
rule the clansmen or tribesmen were devoted to 
him and would gladly die for him. 

The English lived in quite a different way. 
When they had won the rich plains of Eastern 
Britain, most of them settled down to a frrming 
life. They had always been in their old homes a 
farming people, and they had only taken to being 
sea-robbers because there was not room enough 
for all of them in their old country. 

A few families all related to each other settled 
down in a village together. Each man had his 
own cottage and a strip of ploughed land near it 
on which he could grow his corn. Outside the 
village were pasture-lands and forest, which 
belonged to all the villagers together. On these 
lands they fed their cattle and pigs. 

Every farmer who had his home and his bit of 
land was quite free ; there was no tribal chief to 
whom he owed strict obedience. But certain 
men called Ealdormen or Eldermen w^ere chosen to 
lead the people when war was to be undertaken. 

After they settled in Britain, however, they 
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Ijegan to have Kings. But these were chosen by 
a, council called the “Assembly of the Wise 
Mc'ii/’ who were mostly Ealdormeii ; and without 
the consent of the Wise Men the Kings could do 
nothing of importance. 

When an Irish or Scottish chief died, his sou 
became head of the tribe or clan. But when an 
English King died, his successor was chosen by the 
Wise Men according to his fitness for the work of 
ruling and leading his people in war. It is true 
that they often chose the eldest son of the last 
King, but they were not bound to do so by any 
means. 

^ Ghapter IV.— saint PATBICK. 

We know little that is certain about Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland, but his story appears to 
be as follows : 

He was born shortly before the Bomans left 
Britain, a,nd it is thought that his native place 
was a village on the banks of the Clyde. One 
day there came sailing up the river a pirate boat 
from across the Irish Sea. The fierce robbers 
landed, burnt the home of the boy Patrick, and 
carried him off as a prisoner to Ireland. There 
he served for about eight years as the slave of an 
Irish chief. 
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Tben he was able to escape, and having become 
a priest, he went to France, then called Gaul, aiul 
some say also to Italy. But wherever he went be 
couhl not dismiss from his luind the thought of 
the island in wliich he had served as a slave. 

He seemed to feel that he was meant to go 
there and preach the Gospel to the people. At 
last he made up his mind to go. So wnth a. feav 
followers he set sail, and landed at Strangford 
Lough. 



From here he went to Meath, where the King 
was holding a heathen feast in his palace of Iona. 
It was the time of Easter, and, choosing a hill 
which could be plainly seen from the King’s 
palace, Patrick and his friends set up a camp and 
lighted a fire. 

Now, by the law'' of the land no lights were to 
be shown until the King’s beacon had been 
kindled ; so the monarch in his anger sent men to 
seize the daring priest. 

Then, say [the old tales. Saint Patrick drew 
near to the halls of Tara ; and as lie walked the 
earth shook beneath him, and a thick darkness 
fell upon the land. Boldly he told the King his 
message and his mission, and when the magicians 
tried their skill upon him they were seized by 
unseen hands and tossed into the air. 

The words of Saint Patrick, helped by tlie 
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wolideifiil signs in heaven and eartli, caiisecl many 
to forsake their heathen ways. And many believed 
on the Christ of whom the new-comer spoke so 
well and with such tender passion. 

Then Patrick set out for the province of Con- 
naught, where he gained many converts and set 
up churches and monasteries. It is said that one 
day he climbed to the top of the mountain which 
overlooks Clew Bay, so it was named Croagh 
Patrick after him. 

Next he went to Ulster, preaching and teaching 
as he went ; and at Armagh he laid the founda- 
tion of the great church which was afterwards 
built in that city. Whole clans were baptized at 
a time. Wherever he went Saint Patrick seemed 
to win all hearts. 

Many stories are told of the saint and the 
wonders that he worked, but these do not belong 
to iiistory. Of one thing at least w’'e are (.{iiite 
sure : Ireland became a Christian country ; and 
while in Britain was being fought tlie long and 
fierce battle between the English and the Britons, 
the “ Isle of the West” was known as the home 
of religion and learning. 

Irish monks in their cells studied the Scriptures, 
and with loving hands wrote down the sacred 
words, decorating the pages witli all tlie skill of 
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Irisli missionaries were filled with a great desire 
to tell the glad news of the Gospel in other lands. 
Some went to Scotland and taught the fierce Piets 
of the northern lands. Others went to Germany, 
others, again, to Italy. And wherever they went 
their preaching and zeal won converts to their 
faith. 

Froin all the lands of Europe scholars came to 
sit at the feet of Irish teachers. They were kept 
free of cost in the monastery schools, and took the 
learning wFich they won there to all parts of the 
Continent. 

So Saint Patrick won a peaceful victory over 
the wild tribes of the Emerald Isle. And to-day 
he is remembered as the patron Saint of Ireland, 
the man who turned her people from darkness to 
light. It was a good day for Ireland when those 
pirates sailed up the Clyde and carried away the 
boy Patrick from his home. 


Geapteh V.—THE EARLY MISSIONARIES. 


Tije English tribes from the other side of the 
North Sea were heathen. Their gods were fierce 
warriors, to whom mercy and pity were unknown. 
Some of the days of the week are still called after 
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the early English gods. Wednesday is the day 
of AVoden, who was the father of the gods and 
king of men. Thursday is the day of Thor, who 
was the god of thunder and of war. 

The Venerable Bede, one of the lirst of our 
English writers, tells this pretty story : 

One day a good priest named Gregory was 
walking in the slave-market at Koine, \\'hen he 
saw among the captives some beautiful boys with 
fair skins and rosy faces. They had liair of very 
great beauty, silken, glossy, waving with curls of 
gold. *' \ / 

Gregory asked one who walked with him who 
these children were and whence they came. He 
was told that tliey were Angles from the island of 
Britain. “ Not Angles, but angels,” murmured 
the priest, as he gazed with pleasure on the fair 
beauty of the little strangers. 

Then he asked what was the name of their 
King, and he was told that it was ./Ella. That 
is Alleluia,” he quickly said with a quiet smile ; 

for the praises of God shall one day be snug in 
those parts.” 

Some years later Gregory became Pope, and, 
remembering the heathen Angles, he sent a mis- 
sionary named Augustine to preach to them about 
Christ and God. 

The preacher was kindly received ])y the King 
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of Kent, wliose wife was a Christian. Leav-e was 
gi\’'en him to preach to the people, many were 
converted, churches were built, and in due time 
Augustine ])ecame the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Not long afterwards the kingdom of North- 
umbria also became Christian. There came to 
the Court of the King. Edwin by name, a priest 
named Paulinus, who had been trained in Kent. 
And a council of the ^^^ise Men was called together 
to hear what he had to say. 

The good priest told the Northumbrians the 
“ old, old story,” and when he had finished speak- 
ing an aged warrior rose, and said : 

“ Truly the present life of a man is on this 
wise. It is as when thou, O King, art sitting at 
supper with thy friends in the time of winter, 
when the hearth is lighted in the midst and the 
hall is warm, but without the rains and the snow 
are falling and the winds are howling loud. 

“ Then cometh a sparrow and flieth through the 
hall ; she cometh in by one door, and goeth out at 
another. While she is in the hall she feeleth not 
the storm of wdiiter ; but yet after a little time of 
rest she fiieth again into the storm and passeth 
away from our eyes. 

“ So is it with the life of man. It is but for a 
moment; what cometh before and what cometh 
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after it we know not at all. Wherefore, if this 
stranger can tell us anything of these lufitters let 
us obey his law,” 

Then Paiilinus once more spoke to them ; aiul 
when he had finished the King said tliat he had 
made up his mind to become a follower of (Jhrist. 
And Ooifi, the high priest of the old gods, mounted 
a horse, and with a spear in his hand rode furiously 
to the heathen temple. There he hurled the spear 
into the temple as a sign that he thought the old 
gods were nothing, and that he, too, was now a 
Christian. * 

After Edwin’s death, however, many of his 
people fell back into heathen ways ; and more 
missionaries were needed to teach them. This 
time they came from Scotland. 

A good monk from Ireland named Columba had 
founded a monastery in the little island of Iona, 
off the west coast of Scotland. And he spent a 
great deal of his time in travelling about teaching 
and preaching to the people of those parts. 

He was so gentle and kind, tins inouk of 
Ireland, that everyone who knew him loved him 
dearly. He seemed to be one wdio always ‘‘ beck- 
oned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him,” like the Master in whose service he 
lived. 

To his monastery at Iona there had once come 
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for refuge from his foes a young Prince of Nortli- 
niiibria named Oswald. In after years, \^'hen he 
came to the throne, he sent for some (.>f the 
monks of Iona to come and preach to his people. 

A band of them came under a good })riest 
named Aidan, who set up a monastery in Lindis- 
farne, off the Northumbrian coast. From tins 
place be sent ont prtiachers to all parts of the 
North of England ; and he himself preached and 
taught without ceasing until the whole of North- 
umbria became Christian. 

Bede tells us many stories of the goodne!?s of 
the monk of Lindisfarne. He went always on 
foot through the laud,” he writes, “ never on 
horseback. ; and whenever in his way he met any, 
rich or poor, he spoke to them of the faith and 
stirred them up by words and actions to alms and 
good works. 

‘'His course of life was much different from 
that of slothful men. Wherever he went he was 
c-mgaged in reading or thinking. And if it 
happened that he wms invited to eat with the 
Kijig, he went with one or two monks, and, 
having takeii a small repast, made haste to be 
gone with them either to read or write. 

Whatever gifts of money he received from t! le 
rich he alwaj^'s gave away for the use of the ])oor. 
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that he might travel more easily. But Aidan 
gave tlig horse away to the first beggar that he 
met.” 

One of the best of those who carried on Aidan’s 
work was a monk named Cuthbert, who also spent 
his life in good work in the North. He was a 
shepherd-boy in Southern Scotland, and one night 
he thought he saw a group of angels carrying the 
soul of Aidan to heaven. 

He made his way to Melrose, and after a time 
became a priest, living in a cell on Lindisfarne. 
For many a weary mile he tramped across the 
Northumbrian moors and fells, teaching and 
preaching like Aidan before him. When he died, 
his followers brought his body to Durham, and 
there the great church on the Wear was founded. 


Chapter VI.— THE NOBSEMEN. 

We have seen how the English set up in Great 
Britain a number of separate kingdoms. When 
they had beaten back the Britons into the moun- 
tain lands of the West, they began to struggle 
among themselves for the mastery. 

After a great deal of cruel fighting, the Kings 
of Wessex became the most powerful, and one 
of them, named Egbert, feought the other English 
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Kings more or less imder his rule. He also over- 
raii Hevon and Cornwall, and added them to 

Wessex, . . 

There was a very good reason why the English 
should join together at this time. Britain, Ireland, 
and all the West of Europe were being attacked 
by fierce foes. These were the vikings from Den- 
mark and Norway, who were closely related to 
the English, and like them in many ways. 

The English usually spoke of them as Danes, 
hut others called them Northmen or Norsemen. 
As the English themselves had done in days gone 
by, they sailed up the mouths of the rivers, got 
all the booty they could, and slew the people. 
Then they sailed off before the English, who had 
forgotten their old seafaring ways, could catch 
them. 

The people on the coast and by the river- 
mouths sorely dreaded the sight of the black 
raven on a Danish sail. The Danes were heathen, 
and worshipped Thor and Woden, as the Ihiglish 
had once done. So they tliought nothing of 
plundering the churches and monasteries and 
carrying away the cups and crosses of silver and 
gold. 

Egbert of Wessex bravely fought against the 
Danes, and so did his sons and grandsojis. But 
though they were often beaten in battle, the 
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Dimes came swarming over; and in time tliey 
\NX‘re able to make camps in which they stayed 
during tlie winter. 

Tlie great hero of the English in their struggle 
with these vikings was King Alfred of Wessex. 
Me was one of the greatest and best monarchs 
who have ever reigned in our country. 

A¥hen he came to the thi’one the Danes had 
overrun the east, north, and middle of England ; 
and now^, under a leader named Guthrum, they 
were making attacks upon WcSkScx. At first they 
were successful, and Alfred was forced to hide 
himself in the Isle of Athelney in Somersetshire, 
which was then to a great extent fen country. 

But he did not stay long in hiding. His 
warriors began to gather round him, and as soon 
as he felt himself strong enough he marched out 
to attack the Danes. On the chalk dowms in 
Wiltshire he fought a great battle and won a 
c<implete victory. 

The Danes were forced to make peace. It was 


agreed that Alfred should keep all England soutli- 
Avest of a line which ran from the Thames a little 
beloAv London to Chester on the river Dee. 

All the land north-east of this line was to 
lielong to the Danes. Indeed, they had already 
lirmly settled themselves there. You may know 
where the Danes once lived if you find the names 
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of [>];:ices eliding in “ by/’ such as Whitby. 
Grimsby, Derby, and Kirkby. “ By ” was the 
Danish word for “ town.” Such names are mostly 
found in the North and East of England. 

About the time of x4.1fred the viking ships of 
the Norsemen were first seen in the Irish Channel. 
A Norse chieftain, named Thorgist landed in 
Ulster and burned tlie great church at Armagh. 
Then he settled down near Athlone, and was soon 
known far and near for his cruelty. All priests 
and«monks -whom he could find were killed ; and 
everyone who would not pay him a sum of money 
had his nose cut off. 

Otlier Norse bands also came and caused great 
misery in the land. They plundered the churches, 
killed tlie people, and then built strong towns in 
which they made their homes, and from w^hich 
they marched out to plunder. For a long time 
after their arrival the history of Ireland is a 
record of blood. 

They did not settle down to a peaceful life, as 
did many of tlie Danes in the East of England 
after the struggle with Alfred. They went on ill- 
using the native Irish in ways more terrible than 
can be told. 

Then there arose an Irish chieftain of the royal 
race of O’Brien, who is known as Brian Born ; 
and in his time the Norse robbers were beaten 
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ao’aiii and again. He made himself Overlord of 
the other Irish Princes, and was really King of 
all Ireland ; and for a short time at least the land 
had ])eace within its borders. 

Then the Norsemen once more felt themselves 
strong enough to oppose him. kSome of their 
brethren had settled in the Isle of Man, and some 
in the Orkney Islands, to the north-east of Scot- 
land. And with the help of these a great host 
was gathered together against Brian Born. 

He met them at Clontarf, near Dublin, on Good 
Friday in the year 1014 ; and a battle was fought 
which lasted from dawn to sunset. The vikings 
fought with all their old bravery and fierceness ; 
but late in the afternoon their ranks were broken 
and they fled, some to their ships, others to tlie 
open country. 

iVmong them was a chief named Brodar, who 
in his flight passed close to the tent of Brian 
Boru. There was no guard there, for the old 
King’s men had gone away to join in the battle. 

Before the opening of the tent knelt an old 
mail wuth a long white beard. It was the King 
himself, and one of Brodar’s companions told him 
so. “Nay, that is no King, but some cowardly 
monk who prays when a man would fight,” said 
the viking. “Nay, you are wrong,” replied his 
friend; “ that is Brian Boru himself.” 
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Then Brodar gripped his axe and ran with 
fury ii})on the aged monarch. The King had his 
sword in hand, and struck his foe a heavy blow 
across the legs. But before he could rise to his 
feet, fjrodar’s keen-edged axe came down upon 
the old warrior’s head, and laid liirn dead at the 
door of his tent. 

So Brian fell in the moment of victory, mid 
great was the grief at his loss. His body was 
taken to Armagh, where he was buried. But the 
powe^? of the Noi'semen was broken. If there had 
been a strong King to follow him, Ireland might 
perhaps have taken her place among the nations. 
But the Princes: fell to fighting among them- 
selves, as of old, and the land was once more 
filled with war. 

The Norsemen also gave great trouble to Scot- 
land, They settled in the Orkney Islands and in 
the north of the country ; and they made raids 
upon the east and west coasts. Many battles 
were fought against them, and much blood was 
shed. Then the Scottish King wedded his daughter 
to the ruler of the Orkney Islands, and after this 
the fighting died out. 

This same King, whose name was Malcolm II., 
had his capital at Scone, near Perth. He fought 
with the English, and took from Northumberland 
the lands north of the Tw^eed; so that in his 
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time tlie southern border of Scotland was ilxed 
roughly where it lies now. 

Chapter Vri.— A DANISH KING OF 
ENGLAND. , 

About a hundred years after the deatli of Alfred 
England was under the rule of a King knoAvn as 
Ethelred the Unready. The name of Unready ” 
did not then mean “ unprepared,” as it would 
now. It meant that the man to whom itr was 
given could give no good rede,” whicli meant in 
Old English counsel or advice. 

In his time fi*esli bands of Danes began to 
come over, plundering in the old fashion ; and all 
that this weak King could think of doing was to 
give them money to go away. Then he gave 
secret orders that all the Danes should be put to 
death on a certain day. This cruel command was 
obeyed, and many hundreds were put to deatli. 

Swegen, King of Denmark, swore to revenge 
himself by driving the English King froin his 
throne. This he did, and after a time Gnut, his 
son, became King of England. Bub oui‘ countiy 
was only a part of Cnut’s kingdom. He was 
ruler also of Norway, Denmark, and ])art of 
Sweden. 

Cnut was a good and just ruler. He kept 
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order m the land, which had suffered greatly ])y 
its unhappy divisions. He forced the King <jf 
Scotland to look upon him as his Overlord. 

His one aim was to win the love of the English 
people ; and to show that he trusted them he 
sent his Danish army. home again, and kept only 
a small body of troops as his personal guard. 

Though he had been fierce and cruel in his 
younger days, he became more gentle and 
merciful as he grew older. In a letter which he 
wrote to his English subjects when on a visit to 
Home, he writes : * 

“Be it known to all of you that I have 
humbly vowed to Almighty God to amend my 
life in every way, and to rule my people with 
justice and mercy ; and if through the hotness of 
youth or through carelessness I have done wrong- 
in the past, I intend by God’s aid to make an 
entire change for the better.” 

One day, we are told, Cniit was walking with 
his courtiers on the seashore, aiid some of them 
began to talk to him of his power a,ud greatness. 
One of them went so fiir as to say that even the 
whids aTid the sea would obey the King. Cnut, 
who bated flattery, was vexed at this, and made 
up his mind to teach his courtiers a lesson. So 
he ordered a chair to be set for himself close to 
the water’s edge, just as the tide was coming in. 
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Then he cried : “ O Sea, I am thy lord 1 My 
shipH sal] over thee whither I will, and this land 
against which thou dashest in fury is mine. 
Stay, then, thy waves, and do not dare to wet 
the feet of thy lord and master.” 

The waves, as might have been expected, paid 
no heed to his words. The tide came up, and 
soon the water was washing round the King’s 
chair, wetting his feet and clothes. Then, turn- 
ing to his courtiers, he said : “ See now how 
weak is the power of kings and of all men, for 
the Vaves will not hearken to my voice. Honour, 
then, God only, for Him do all things obey.” 

Cnut’s two sons who reigned after him were 
bad men ; and when both had died the English 
sent over to France for one of the sons of 
Ethelred named Edward, and made him their 
King. 

The mother of this Prince was a lady of the 
land of Normandy, which lay in the northern 
part of France, with its sea-coast on the English 
Channel. This land had been conquered by the 
Norsemen, who had then settled down and 
founded what was known as the Duchy of 
Normandy, because it was under a Duke. 

At first the Normans were very rough and 
cruel, like those Norsemen who caused such 
misery in Ireland. But after a time they gave 
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up theii' rougb ways, and became gentler and 
well read. They ceased to use their own tongue, 
and spoke French instead. They also became 
Christians, and built many beautiful churches 
and monasteries. 

They did not. however, give up figlding, ^ tor 
the love of battle was in thei.v blood. The 
French King w^as supposed to he their master, 
hut they paid him very little respect. Their own 
leader was the Duke of Normandy, and him they 
looked upon almost as a King. 

A story is told of Idollo the viking, the*’nrst 
Duke of the Normans, which shows how little 
he cared for the French King, his Overlord. 

When he was told that he was expected to 
kiss the King s foot, lie at once refused, and told 
one of his men to do it for him. ^ The Norseman 
did not like the task, but he did it in his own 
way. 

Bending down, he took hold of the royal foot, 
and raised it to his li]is, almost overturning the 
King in the act. The King dared not speak a 
word of complaint, which shows how little hold 
he had upon his Norman »Duke. 

We shall find that these Normans had a great 
deal to do with the history of our own country. 
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C'hapter YIIL— the LAST OF THE SAXON 
KTNGS. 

Edward, the new King of England, had lived at 
the (Jourt of the Norman Duke while (Jnut was 
reigning’. He was very gentle and pious, and 
miglit have made a very good monk, but he did 
not make a good King for tliose rough tnnes. 

He thought I'lis English subjects were very 
rough and ignorant, as indeed they were when 
compared with the Normans. But it was scarcely 
wise of him to let them see how much he despised 
them. He also vexed them greatly by showing 
much favour to his Norman friends who had come 
to England with him. 

Of course the English were very jealous of 
these Norman favourites, and did all they could 
to prevent them gaining too much power. In 
this they were, after a time, successful, and the 
man who held the chief place in the land was 
Harold, the Saxon Earl of Wessex. He really 
ruled England for Edward, who could not rule 
for himself ; aiid he was such a brave and clever 
man that he was loved and respected by most 
Englishmen. 

There was one man, however, who fought 
against him, being jealous of his great power. 
This was Griffith, a Welsh Prince, who marched 
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into Wessex, but drew back when Harold came 
witli a strong force against him. 

Two armies were then sent into Wales, and 
great havoc was wrought In all the valleys. 
Griffith’s plan was to keep out of the way, and 
fall upon Harold’s men as they went back to 
Wessex. But liis people were angry at his slow- 
ness, and he was slain by three of liis own men, 
who carried his head to the officers of Harold, 
begging for peace and for food. 

When Edward the Confessor died, he lef^ no 
children, and his nearest relative was only a boy. 
The Wise Men had therefore to choose a King, 
and their choice fell upon Earl Harold, who was 
best fitted to rule the kingdom. 

King Harold had a brother named Tostig, with 
whom he quarrelled. This brother therefore 
went across to Norway, and joined Avith another 
Harold, the King of that land, in a plan to 
invade this country. 

With a fleet of three hundred ships they came 
up the Humber, and, landing a great army, 
marched u})oii York. They Avere met by a body 
of English, but defeated them. 

Then King Harold of England marched north- 
Avard Avith his army, and the two forces met at 
Stamford Bridge, near York. 

As Harold of NorAvay rode doAvn his lines before 
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the Ijattle began, his great black horse stunibled, 
and the King fell to the ground. He rose qniekJy, 
and, with a lond laugh, said to those near linn 
‘‘ A fall is lucky for a traveller.” The itiiglish 
King also saw the fall, and took it for a sign that 

the victory would be his, ^ 

Hut Harold of England was unwilling to tight 
a-aiiist his own brother. He therefore made up 
Ids mind to try and settle the quarrel in a peacetul 

So a messeiigei' rode up to Tost.g, offering, him 
lands and honours if he would give m to his 

brother, the King. ^ i . 

‘‘ If I take what is offered,” said Tostig. what 
will Harold of Norway get for his trouble ?” _ _ 

“ Seven feet of English earth for a covering, ’ 
said the messenger quickly, “ or as much more as 
he needs, seeing he is taller than other meii.^ ^ 
‘•Then, tell King Harold of England,’ said 
Tostig, “ to get ready for battle, for 1 will not 
desert my friend and helper.” 

The horseman rode sadly back to the, English 
lines, and Tostig to the side of Harold of Norway. 
The Earl knew well that the man who had spoken 
to him was the King of England himseE ^ But 
Harold of Norway did not know this till Tostig 
told him. Then he said : “ He was only a small 
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Boon the battle was raging, and brave deeds 
were done on both, sides. And at the end of that 
loud day Harold of Norway lay dead on the field, 
and his men were scattered far and wide. 

After the battle King Harold and his men 
gathered together for a joyful feast. As they sat 
at meat, a man, bearing plainly the marks of 
travel, rushed into the hall. ‘‘William, the 
Norman Duke,” he cried, “ has landed on the 
shore of Sussex. He comes to claim the crown !” 

Aj} once King Harold gathered liis force 
together, and marched quickly southward. 

Before long his army took up its stand on a 
long steep hill above the marsh of Senlac, a few 
miles north of Hastings. The King ranged his 
men in close rank, so that their shields should 
make a kind of wall. 

On the highest point of the hill two banners 
were planted, and between these the King took 
up his post with his brothers and personal guards. 
Before the battle Harold spoke to his men, order- 
ing them to stand firm. On no account were 
they to break their ranks or let the enemy get a 
footing on the , hill- top. 

Presently the Norman host was seen advancing, 
and soon the battle began. Time after time the 
Norman archers let fiy their arrows, and the 
Norman horsemen charged up the hill. But the 
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shield-wa,]]. remained unbroken, and the English 
were not to be drawn from their strong position. 

Then Duke William ordered his men to prfitend 
to %. When the English saw their enemies run- 
jiing away, they rushed down the hill after them. 
Then the Normans faced them again, chased them 
in their turn, and at last were able to gain a loot- 
ing on the hill. 

Still the English fought like heroes, and evening 
began to fall. Then William ordered his archers 
to shoot straight up into the air, so that.tlm 
arrows might pierce the heads and shoulders of 
the English. 

Just as the sun was setting, an arrow pierced 
King Harold’s right eye, his axe dropped from his 
hand, and he sank in agony at the foot of the 
standard. Four Norman kniglits now rushed in 
and slew him. 

Then followed a great slaughter of the English 
who formed the bodyguard of the King. Not a 
man fled, not one gave in ; all died manfully at 
their posts. But the rest of .Harold’s army fled, 
and sought safety in the woods. And at night 
Duke William stood as victor on. the hill of 
Senlac. : 
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Chapter IX.— THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



Now that Harold was dead there was no ooe to 
lead the English against Duke William, So the 
Wise Men were forced to say that he should l:)e 
King of England, and he was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey as William I. 

He would have liked to treat his new subjects 
as Cnut had done. But they hated him, and 
in many parts of the country there were risings 
against him. These were put down by the sword, 
and the “rebels," as the English were called, were 
treated very cruelly. 

The people of the North of England were very 
bitter against William. But he marched an army 
into Yorkshire, and laid it waste with fire and 
sword. Towns and villages were raided and 
burnt, and the people were either killed or driven 
over the Scottish Border. 

Then the Conqueror, as he was truly named, 
marched across the Pen nines to Chester. It was 
winter-time, and the roads were blocked with 
snowdrifts or sw'^ept by swirling torrents. Food 
failed, and the Norman soldiers were forced to eat 
some of their horses. 

Some of the men rebelled, and were sent away 
in scorn by the King. At the head of the rest 
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he marclied on foot, helping them with his own 
hands to clear the road. After a terrible journey 
his army reached Chester, and soon the West 
was forced to obey him. 

Then the East rose under the leader Hereward 
tlie Wake, who with a faithful hand held out for 
a long time in the Isle of Ely. But in time he, 
too, was forced from his stronghold ; but it is said 
that the Normans did not take it until one of 
Hereward’s men turned traitor. 

The Conqueror next turned his attention to 
Scotland, whose King, Malcolm, was wedded to 
the sister of the Prince who claimed the English 
crown. He gathered the largest army at his 
command, and marched northward. 

Across the Cheviot Hills they marched by the 
old road which the Homans had made for their 
troops in days long gone by. Through the Loav- 
lands and across the Forth they went, until they 
came to the banks of the Tay. Then, seeing that 
it was of no use to fight, the Scottish King came 
into the Norman camp and swore to take William 
as his Overlord. 

All over the land arose the strong castles by 
means of Avbich the Normans kept down the 
English. The great Tower of London was one of 
the largest and strongest, and was built to over- 
awe the people of the chief city. Others were 
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smaller and not so strong, but quite strong enough 
to stand against any attack of the English. 

Norman castles were built at Chester, Shrews- 
bury, and Hereford, which may be called the three 
gates of Wales, as they stand at the head of the 
three chief roads into that land. In each of these 
castles a Norman baron took up his abode, and 
spent a great deal of his time in making raids on 
the Welsh. The baron at Chester was known as 
Hugh the Wolf, and he well deserved his title, for 
he was cruel and greedy, like the animal from 
which he was named. 

Brave attempts were made by the Welsh to 
drive back the Norman barons, but again and 
again they were beaten. Griffith ap Conan made 
himself King of North Wales, and fought bravely 
against Hugh the Wolf and other Norman barons. 
But castle after castle was built in Wales, and 
little by little almost the whole of the land came 
under the rule of the Normans ; and the strong 
stone castles were dotted about all over the 
country, as in England. 

But the Snowdon mountain lands remained 
free, and of the Princes of Snowdon we shall read 
again in a later chapter. 

As soon as William had conquered the country, 
he set to work to make his throne secure. He had 
to reward his barons who had done the fighting 
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work for him, so he gave them estates in all 
parts of the land. 

But he did not wish any of these men to 
become too powerful. So when a large estate was 
to 1)0 granted to a baron, he gave him small 
pieces of land in different parts of the country. 
Then, if the baron wished to raise a force against 
the King, he would not find it easy to collect his 
men. 

Each baron to whom land was granted had to 
do homage for it. This he did in the following 
manner : He knelt before the King with head 
uncovered, belt ungirt, and sword laid aside. Then 
he put his hands between those of his lord, and 
swore to be faithful to him, and to follow him to 
the wars when called upon. In return the King 
promised to protect him and do him justice. The 
baron 'was then known as the King’s “ vassal.” 

William the Conqueror was harsh, but he was 
just. He was very strict in making the people 
pay taxes to him, but he did not wish any man to 
pay more than his fair share. 

lie came to his death while fighting in a 
hh'ench town which he had ordered to be set on 
fire. His horse stumbled on some burning wood, 
and he was thrown so heavily forward that he 
was severely hurt. He was taken to a convent in 
a city not far away, and before long he died. His 
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SOU William, who was known as Rufus, or the, 
Red,” became King in his stead. 

(biAPTEH X.— THE THREE SONS OF THE 
CONQUEROR. 

When King William died, the barons wished his 
eldest son Robert to succeed him as King of 
England as well as Duke of Normandy. They 
knew he was an easy-going young man, and they 
thought he would let them do just as they liked. 

But most of the English people stood by his 
younger brother, William Rufus. He was known 
to have a very strong will, and they thought 
he would keep the barons in order. So they 
helped him to gain the crown of England. 

But when he became King he did not seem to 
care how badly the barons behaved. Fie only 
cared about having his own way. Indeed, he 
■was more cruel than any of the barons ; and his 
reign was on the whole a miserable time for the 
country. 

No one dared to speak a word to him of his 
wicked ways but A.nselm, the Archbishoi:> of 
Canterbury. He w^as a gentle old man, but 
he could be as bold as a lion in standing up 
for the right. 

Rufus fell ill at one time, and, being in fear of 
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death, listened to the Archbishop, and promised 
to do what was wanted of him. But as soon as 
he was well again he forgot his promise. Then 
when he came to his death, not long afterwards, 
almost everyone was glad. 

One morning he went out to hunt in the New 
Forest. In the evening he was found dead, his 
heart pierced by an arrow. Some said that one 
of his knights had aimed at a deer, but that the 
arrow struck a tree, glanced aside, and killed the 
King. Many said that the knight had meant to 
kill him. 

His younger brother, Henry, at once seized the 
throne. Again the barons tried to make Robert 
King. Henry and his brother had hated one 
another ever since they w^ere boys, and had fought 
against each other many times. Now Henry 
took Robert prisoner, and shut him up in Cardiff 
Castle, where he lived as a captive for twenty- 
eight years. 

Henry then became Duke of Normandy as 
well as King of England. He had a fierce 
struggle with his barons, for he meant to rule 
like his father. In the end he got his own way, 
chiefly by the help of the English, wdio rejoiced, 
when they saw the Norman lords humbled. 

Henry was a stern man, but he liked to keep 
order and to do justice. When he was crowned 
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iie pi'omised to undo all the evil that Eufus had 
done ; and he kept his word so well that he won 
the title of “ the Lion of Justice." It was he 
who began to send judges round the kingdom to 
hold trials, somewhat in the same way as is done 
now, 

Henry made his people pay him heavy taxes. 
But he let it be known exactly how much each 
man ought to pay, and when he had to pay it. 
Other Kings used to send a tax-gatherer round 
whenever tliey liked, and tell him to take what- 
ever he could make the people pay. 

Instead of the Wise Men Avho had helped the 
old English Kings to govern, there was now a 
Great Council of the nation, made up of the chief 
barons. The King was supposed to ask their 
consent before he could make any new law or put 
on any new tax. But as they usually agreed 
without a murmur to what he asked, the Great 
Council was not much of a check upon him. 

Henry I. married a daughter of a King of Scot- 
land, who was also descended from the old English 
royal house to which Alfred the Great belonged. 
This not only pleased the English, but many ol 
the Scots also. The Normans gave to the Queen 
the name of Matilda or Maud, as they did not find 
it easy to pronounce her own name. 

Henry and Maud had two children. Their only 
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son William was drowned in the wreck of a vessel 
called the White while crossing;’ over from 

Normandy. The news affected the King so greatly 
that it is said he never smiled again. 

The King’s daughter was also named Maud, and 
Henry wished her to be Queen of England after 
his detith. So he made the barons proini.se to 
be kiitliful to her. But they did not care to be 
ruled by a woman, and Avhen he died they chose 
her cousin Stephen as King. 

For several years a war went on in England 
between Stephen and Matilda. Sometimes Stephen 
won, and sometimes his cousin. The w^ar caused 
much misery in the country. At last it w^as 
agreed that Stephen should keep the ci'own while 
he lived, but that on his death Matilda’s son 
Henry should be King. 

The King of Scotland had, of course, taken the 
side of Matilda. After a w^hile there was a rising 
of the English barons against the King, and David 
of Scotland marched over the Border to help them. 

Tlie English gathered at York under the Arch- 
bisho]) as leader, and marched to Northallerton tf.) 
meet the Scottish army. They had with them a 
four Avheeled car on which were hoisted four sacred 
banners from the great minsters of Durham, York, 
Beverley and E-ipon. ‘ 

The men of Galloway, fierce and feai-less, led 
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the attack. “1, who wear no armour, ' shouted 
their eliiet; “ ^vill go as iar this day as anyone 
with Ijreastplate of mail” Then with a wild 
cry of ‘‘ Albion ! Albion 1” his men rushed to the 
attack. 

They broke the front rank of their foes, but 
tlie-y were not able to overcome them, as they 
stood firmly round their fourfold standard. And 
before long tlie invaders were in full flight to the 
Border town of Carlisle. 

King Stephen was quite unable to keep his 
unruly barons in order. They built strong castles 
all over the country, and did all sorts of wdcked 
deeds. 

They fought 'among themselves with deadly 
hatred ; they burned and robbed all around ; they 
destroyed the crops until, in some places, there 
was scarcely any food. 

They hung up men by the feet, and lighted 
foul-smelling" fires near them until the smoke 
nearly choked them. Some were hung up by 
their thumbs, others by their shoulders, and 
burning things were fastened on their feet. 
They put men into deep, dark dungeons wliere 
adders and toads and snakes were crawling. 

But when Matilda’s son became. King Henry 11. 
he soon put an end to all this. 
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( UiArTER XI. — HENRY II. AND BEOKEi. 
Henry 11. was one of the best rulers of the early 
time of our history. He pulled down most of the 
castles which the barons had built, and he made 
everyone respect and obey the law. 

One day in mid- winter he was riding along a 
road wheii he spied a poor beggar shivering with 
cold. The King, who loved a joke, snatched at 
the gay mantle of one of his courtiers named 
Thomas Becket, meaning to give it to the beggar. 

Becket, however, did not wish to part with his 
cloak ; and he struggled so hard to keep it that 
both he and the King almost fell from their 
horses. But in the end the King got the cloak 
and gave it to the poor man. 

Becket was a great favourite with Henry, who 
always found him good company and treated him 
as a friend. Becket gave the King splendid 
feasts. He had also helped him greatly in the 
work of putting down the barons. 

Henry next wished Becket to help him in a 
quarrel which he had with the clergy, most of 
whom were very earnest and learned men. feo he 
said that he would make Becket Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But Becket told the King that if 
he became Archbishop he must take the side of 
the clergy in the quarrel. The King, however, 
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would not listen, and tlie gay courtier was made 
head of all the clergy in the land. 

From that day he gave up his splendid way of 
living, and thought only of how to make the 
clei-gy more powerful. As lie had expected, this 
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soon led to a cjuarrel with the K.ing, and the new 
Archbishop had to make his way In disguise to 
Fi'ance. 

After six years Becket was allowed to return, 
and he at once set to w’-ork to make his power lelt 
against his enemies. Word was sent to the King, 
wlio was at that time in France. Henry flew 
into a great rage at the tiresome news, and cried 
out ; “Is there no one who will rid me of this 
turbulent priest V 

Four of his knights took him at his word, and 
started off at once for Canterbury. ’ They sought 
out the Archbishop, and, saying they had come 
from the King, ordered him to leave the country. 
Becket angrily j'efused, and after a fierce quarrel 
the knights went away to arm themselves. 

Becket’s friends persuaded him to take refuge 
in the cathedral, for in those days a man’s life 
was generally quite safe as long as he was in a 
church. They wished to bar the doors, but the 
Archbishop would not allow them. Soon the armed 
knights were heard approaching. Most of the 
trembling priests hid themselves. Becket alone 
showed no fear. 

By this time it was dark, and the great church 
was but dimly lighted. “ Where is tlie traitor, 
Thomas Becket shouted the knights as tliey 
rushed in. “ tlere am I,” replied the Archblshoj) ; 
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no traitor, but a priest of God.’* Then lie set 
his back against a pillar at the foot of a flight of 
steps, and fearlessly faced his foes. 

One of the knights tried to drag him out of the 
cl uirch. but Becket shook him off. A faithful monk 
warded off* one blow by receiving it on his own 
arm. But the Archbishop was soon struck to the 
ground, and then the knights killed him with 
their swords. 

This dreadful murder shocked everyone both 
at home and abroad. The English people looked 
upon the Archbishop as a martyr, and soon people 
began to flock to Canterbury to pray at his tomb. 
The great poet Chaucer, who lived more than 
three hundred years later, wrote a poem in which 
he describes a pilgrimage to the tomb of Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury. 

Before long King Henry was in great trouble. 
His barons rose against him. His own son Henry 
joined them and the King of France helped them 
too. And about the same time the King of 
Scotland, William the Lion, crossed the Border, 
ho])ing to add the lands north of the Tyne to his 
kingdom. 

For a long time the Kings of Scotland had 
v'ished to fix the Border farther to the south. A 
glance at the map will show that the river Tyne 
seems to be a more suitable boundary line between 
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tbe tAvo kingdoms, as it rims right across the 
land from within a feiY miles of the head of the 
Solway Firth, 

Henry was in some fear of losing his crown. 
He thought it would be wise to make ])eople tliink 
he w'as sorry for Becket’s murder. Bo he came to 
Canterbury and spent a whole night weeping and 
praying beside the Archbishop s tomb ; and the 
next morning he made each of the monks give 
him a stroke on his back wdth a rod as a punish- 
ment for his sin. 

On the following night, it is said, a messenger 
bringing good new^s awaked him out of his sleep. 
The Scottish King, while amusing himself, had 
been taken prisoner by a party of English barons. 

Henry said that he would not let the King go 
unless he took him as his Overlord and placed five 
of the chief castles of Scotland in his hands. The 
King was forced to make this promise to gain his 
OAvn freedom ; but not many years afterwards the 
claim of the English Kings was set aside, and the 
Scottish Kings were once more masters of their 
own lands. 

In the reign of Henry there was fierce fighting 
between the W elsh and the Norman barons. The 
Prince who ruled at that time in North Wales 
was Owen, the son of Griffith, of whom we have 
already heard. 
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Henry marched into the mountain lands of 
North Wales. But he was forced to fall back 
acrain owing to the difficulty of feeding his men 
and tlie storms of that wild country. 

Still the fighting went on, and Henry was able 
to bring some of the Welsh lands in the south 
under his rule. Into several parts of Wales the 
King sent English families, in order that they 
might settle down and help him to keep a hold 
upon tlie land. He also gave to certain lords 
large estates on the Welsh border, wnth orders to 
keep the people of Wales in check. These were 
called Lords Marchers. 

Before long Henry’s attention was taken away 
from Wales to another part of the British Islands. 
This was Ireland. 

Chapter XII.— BICHABH STRONGBOW. 

After the murder of Becket,.Henry IT. thought 
it would be a wfise thing to go out of the way 
for a little while, so he set out on a visit to 
Ireland. 

This country had, as we know, seen many 
troubles since the glorious days of baint 1 atrick, 
when she led the way in religion and learning. 
The Irish, too, had suffered greatly at the hands 
of the Danes. And they had not learned the 
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^i‘ea,t lesson for each nation — that they niiLst all 
stand shoulder to shoulder against an enemy. 

The people were divided into tribes just as in 
the old days ; and the tribes were always figliting 
•each, other. Thus, there wuis great disorder in. the 
laud, each petty chief being his own master. The 
clergy, too, had become lazy, and were no longer 
known as the best scholars in the West of Europe; 
they would neither obey the Pope nor anyone 
else. 

At this time the Pope of Rome was an Eng- 
lishman; and he made a present of Ireland to 
Henry II., hoping he would bring it into order. 
The Popes claimed that all islands belonged to 
them, and that they might give them to whom 
they pleased. 

Just at this time Henry had beeii too busy to 
take over the gift. A few years later an Irish 
chief named Dermot was driven out of his lands 
in that part of Ireland called Leinster ; and he 
came to Henry to ask for help to get them back, 
Henry gave him leave to try and persuade any 
Norman knights he could to go to Ireland and 
fight bis battles for him. 

There was- always a large number of kiiiglits 
ready to go where there was fighting to be done, 
in the hope of plunder. Several from South 
Wales gladly agreed to go with Derraot. The 
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chief of these was a Norman named .Richard 
de Glare, who was nicknamed Btrongbow. 

The knights soon won back .Dermot’s lauds for 
In'm. Then Strongbow married his daughter, and 
began to call himself Earl of Leinster. Some said 
tliat he hoped in time to make himself King of the 
whole island. He saw quite plainly that Ireland 
was greatly in need of a leader.- 

Henry II., hearing of what was going on, 
crossed over to Ireland. The knights had to pre- 
tend that they were glad to see him. The Irish, 
however, were really glad. They thought that 
the King would protect them from the Norman 
knights, who w^ere using them very cruelly. 

Henry did what he could to set things in order. I 

But as soon as he left the country things became 
as bad as ever. Ireland was now said to belong 
to the King of England, who took the old title of 
Ard-E.eagh, or Overlord. This title had been in 
past times borne by the Irish Prince who could 
make himself most powerful. But the land was 
not really conquered. 

A few Norman nobles, wlio were supposed to 
obey Henry, were scattered about the country. 

But they were really their own masters, and 
acted like free chiefs. Soon they began to live in 
the same way as the Irish, to marry Irish women, 
and to speak the language of the country. 
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The Irisli lived on hi the old way, keeping their 
own laws and customs. If they had been really 
conquered, they might have learned to live at peace 
\vith eacli other and to obey good laws. Instead 
of that, they only hated the Normans who had 
come into Ireland and taken some of their lands 
from them. 

Henry sent his youngest son, John, to Dublin 
to rule the country for him. But the foolisii boy 
behaved very rudely to the Irish chiefs. He 
laughed at their queer dresses and pulled- their 
long beards ; and after a time his father had to 
order him to return home. 


Chapter XIII.— THE GREAT CHARTER. 

During the last years of his life Heniy IT 
had a great deal of trouble with his sons. But 
it was the news that bis favourite son John had 
joined in a rebellion against him that at last 
broke the old King’s heart. 

After his death his eldest living son became 
King as Richard I. On account of his courage 
in battle he was known as the Lionheart. He 
was handsome and strong, ready for any bold 
deed, and generous even to his foes ; he was also 
a maker of songs, like many knights of his time. 
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But he was more of a Norman than an English- 
man, and he, spent the greater part of his time on 
the other side of the Channel. During his reign 
he only came to England twice Yet Englishmen 
were pioud of their King, because he was so brave 
and because he fought , in the Crusades, or Wars 
of tlie C^ross, in Palestine. 

He was killed at last by an arrow shot from 
tlie walls of a French castle which he was 
besieging ; and -he was succeeded by his brother 
John. 

This King was one of the worst kings wdio have 
ever reigned in England. He was selfish and 
cruel, mean and cowardly. His nephew Arthur, 
the young son of his elder brother, had many 
friends who wished to make him King, and 
among these was the King of Fi-ance. 

War began, and after a time Prince Arthur fell 
into King John’s hands. Suddenly the young 
Prince disappeared, and many people said that 
his uncle had caused him to be put to death. 
Some even said that he had killed him with his 
own, hands. , 

But the only thing of W'hich we are sure is that 
Arthur wms never heard of again. Our great 
poet Shakespeare, in i.iis jJay of Johrt, tells 
of this time in our history. In his story the 
King sends a man named Plubert with two 
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helpers to put out the Prince’s eyes. But the 
hoy jileacls so well that Hubert has no heart to do 
the cruel deed. 

Later in Shakespeare’s story we see Arthur on, 
the higli wall of a castle from wliich he is trying 
to escape, dressed as a ship-hoy. Standing there 
in the act to leap, he says : 

“ The wall is high, and yet will I leap down ; 

Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not ! 

There’s few or none do know me ; if they did, 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguised me {piite. 
I am afraid ; and yet I’ll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die and go, as die and stay.” 

So he leaps down upon the hard ground far 
below, and lying there, bruised and broken, 
cries: 

“ 0 me ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones.” 

So he dies. 

King John was soon deep m a great (piarrel 
with his barons. He ruled very badly and witli- 
out any regard to the rights of his people. And 
the barons at last made up their minds to force 
him to rule in a better way. 
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A BARON AND HIS TRAIN, OR THE TIME OF KING JOHN. 

The Archbishop Stephen Langton took their 
side very heartily. He advised the barons to 
make John promise certain things which were 
written -down on a parchment, afterwards known 
as the Great Charter. The Archbishop helped 
to draw up the list of promises, and when King 
John came back from Trance the barons marched 
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island <,*f .Rnnnymede in the Thames, iieai- Windsor. 
And there he gave his assent to the promises whieh 
were read out to him. 

The waiting to which his royal seal was then 
fixed is known as the Great Charter. John agreed 
to it, Init he never really meant to keep Ids 
promise. He soon got together an army of hired 
men, and began to make war on the harons. 

The Scottish King joined wdth the barons 
against King John, and, crossing tiie Border, laid 
siege to the castle of Norham on the Tweed. 
King John was very angry, and marched quickly 
north with his army. 

The Scots drew back across the Border, and 
John followed them tow’-ards Edinburgh, his hired 
men, mostly foreigners, working great havoc on 
the w’ay. The Scottish King drew up his forces 
a few miles south of Edinburgh, but John did not 
care to risk a battle, and turned back again to his 
own country. 

King John married his daughter Joan to 
Lljwvehni, the Prince of North Wales, who 
wished to make himself King over the whole of 
his native land. But before long the two Princes 
Avere at w-'ar with each other, and John was 
marching at the head of his men into North 
Wales by the old road from Chester ; but his 
daughter came to meet him, and after receiving 
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pi'esents of lari<l and cattle the English King 
drea^' back once moi'e. 

The Welsh Prince had taken the part of the 
Ijarons in the struggle about the Charter, And 
having so many powerful friends, he was able to 
place himself, for a time at least, at the head of 
tlie other Welsh Princes. He wished to give 
peace to Wales, which was so often torn by fights 
between its riilei-s. But only for a time did these 
weary wars cease in the land. 

But now the troubled reign of King John was 
drawing to a close. So desperate had the barons 
become that they asked Louis, the son of the 
French King, to come and help them ; and he 
landed in England with an army. 

Soon afterwards, as John w^as crossing the 
sands of the Wash, the tide rose so quickly that 
his baggage was swept away, and he himself bad 
a narrow escape from drowning. This misfortune 
seemed too much for him. Pie fell ill of a fever, 
and siiortly afterwards died. 

Chapter XIV.— EDWARD I. AND 
WALLACE. 


Henrv IIP, the son of King John, was not cruel 
or violent like his father; but he was so weak 
and helpless that during his reign there was 
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great misery 'in the land. He, too, tbugiit witli 
the barons, who were under the lead of a good 
nobleman known as Simon de Montfort. 

One of the results of this quarrel ytis the 
setting up of the first English Parliament. Its 
members were calletl together by P]arl Simon 
from, all parts of the laud ; and their duty was 
then, as now, to help in making laws for the 
country. 

When King Henry died, after a long reign, his 
eldest son became King as Edward 1. Pie had a 
noble face, and such long limbs that he was given 
the name of Longshanks. 

A great dea,l of his reign was spent in various 
wars. He seems to have fonned the idea that it 
would be Y'ell if the whole of the British Isles 
were under one King. Let us see what he had to 
do with Wales, Scotland, and Ireland in turn. 

After the death of the Lly welyn of wljom we 
read in our last chapter, the A¥elsh Princes once 
more fell to fighting among themselves. But 
after a time tliere arose a.n other Tjly welyn, the 
grandson of the former, who tried to make himself 
ruler of A¥ales and to drive out the Euglish. 

The Welsh Prince and his men fought Ijravely 
and with some .success. Then Lly welyn met his 
death in a wood near Chester, and after this there 
was no one strong enough to hold out against the 
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English King. Great castles were built in various 
|);n-ts of the land. The King's baby son was given 
the title of Prince of Wales. Part of the land 
was divided into shires, like those of England. 
And Edward claimed that at last there was one 
King south of the Scottish Border. 

Let us now see what was taking place to the 
north of the Border. Scotland had a good King 
named Alexander, in whose reign the country had 
made great advances. One night he was riding 
along the coast of Fife, w’^hen he was thrown from 
his horse and killed. Plis son and daughter had 
both died before him, and it had been agreed that 
the crown should pass to his little granddaughter, 
a Princess of Norway named Margaret. 

Now, Edward I. had a son, who was then a 
mere boy, and he thought that it would be a 
good thing for both Scotland and England if this 
Prince were to marry the Maid of Norway. The 
Scottish lords agreed to the plan, and a ship was 
sent to bring the young Queen of Scotland from 
Norway. 

The English King sent messengers to Orkney 
to meet the Maid, and all seemed well for hind 
and his plans. But when the ship reached the 
landing-place it was found that the Princess had 
died while at sea. So the plan, after all, came to 
nothing. 


() 
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Several nobles now claimed the cro\^'n of Scot- 
land, and the two who seemed to have most right 
to it were John Balliol and Robert Bruce. King 
Edward was asked to settle the question, and lie 
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went to Norham Castle on the Tweed to give his 
decision. 

But before he gave his word for either noble- 
man, Edward said that the man he chose must 
promise to take him as his Overlord. Both Bruce 
and Balliol wnwe so eager to be chosen that they 
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made the promise. Then King Edward gave his 
word for Johi] Balliol, who became King of Scot- 
land. 

Balliol was a poor ci‘eature who was not well 
fitted to be a King. But in time even be began 
to re].)el against having Edward as his Overlord. 
Then Edward marched an army against him, and 
made him a j)risoner. 

Ide left governors to rule the land for him, and 
went back to England, taking Balliol witli him. 
Fie also took something whicli many of the Scots 
prized much more than their King. This was a 
rough block of stone on which from very early 
times the Scottish Kings had sat when they were 
crowned at vScoiie. 

Some people believed that it was the same stone 
that Jacob had used as his pillow wdien he dreamed 
that he saw angels moving up and 
down the ladder between earth 
and heaven. 

King Edward had the stone en- 
closed in a chair, which was placed 
in Westminster Abbey, where it 
can he seen to this day. All our 
Kings since Edvvard I. have sat 

^ . . - . , , , CORONATION CHAIR. 

upon this chair to be crowned. 

Jfdward now thought himself master of Scot- 
land. He wished to rule the country ^vell, as he 
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Tul(:*(l Engl £01.(1. Eiit tliG Scots, ns wc miglit 
expect, wish(-d to liaA^e a King of their own, as 
they liad always had. 

Before long it happened that a Scottish gentle- 
man. named William Wallace, was ill-treated hy 
one of the King’s officers. So he gathered his 
friends a, bout him, and hegan to attack tlu' 
English. 

An lAiglish army marclied north to the river 
Forth, near Stirling, where the stream was crossed 
by a narrow hridge. Wallace and his friends 
were clrawm u].) in battle order near the other 
end of this bridge ; but for all that, the English 
leader ordered his men to cross. 

When half of them were over, Wallace set upon 
them before the rest could come to their helji, and 
won a complete victory. Edward 1. was very 
angry, and came himself into Scotland to carry 
on the war. 

At the head of a great army, he met W allace 
at Falkirk. The Scots were arranged in rings, 
with their long spears all pointing outwards. 
Edward knew w’-ell that th(.;se rings of foot- 
soldiers could stand firm, even against his armed 
knights and their horses. 

But he had with him the English bowmen, who 
were now the best archers in the world. A flight 
of English arrows soon made gaps in the rings of 
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s])eariiien. and before long the Scots were beaten, 
tbongb tliey fought like heroes. Wallace made 
* his escape, from the battlefield. 

A piice was set upon his head. After a long 
time lie was given uj) to the English King, and 
taken as a })risoner to London. There he. was 
tried as a traitor. He said he could not be a 
traitor, for Edward was not his King, and he had 
never jiromised to serve him, or even to look upon 
him as (bverlord of Scotland. 

He was, however, sentenced to die, and w^as put 
^ to death in a very cruel manner on Tower Hill. 

He was a true patriot — that is, a man wlio, loves 
his country and willingly gives his life for it. 

Chapter XV.— EGBERT THE BRUCE. 

Wallace was dead, but the Scottish people soon 
found a new leader. This was .Bobert the Bruce, 
the grandson of that Robert Bruce who had 
claimed the crown at Norham. 

, The Bruce seemed very well fitted to be a King. 

; He was a strong, handsome man. He knew how 

I to make people obey him, but at the same time he 

i was frank and generous. He was also a brave 

j and skilful leader. 

I tbie day he slipped away from the English 

I Court, where he was staying with other nobles, 
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aii<l made liis way to Scotland. Clatboring liiR 
friends together as soon as lie crossed the Bnrdei*, 
lie went to Scone, where he w'as crowned as King. 

When the news reached King Edward, lie was 
very angry, and he vowed never to rest until 
Scotland was conquered once and for all. He was 
now too old and weak to travel {|uick]y, so lie 
sent forward his army under a trusted leader while 
he folio w^ed more slowly. 

Bruce was beaten, and, though he escaped, many 
of his friends were made prisoners and put to 
death. For many weary months he wandered 
about among the mountains. He was hunted 
from one place to another, often almost starving, 
and with no shelter from the night and the rain. 

His wife and several other ladies, besides a few 
faithful friends, were with him and shared his 
sufferings ; and he kept up a brave heart to cheer 
them. When the winter came on, he left the 
ladies in what he hoped would be a place of safety, 
and went over to Ireland. Soon afterwards his 
wife fell into the hands of the English. Then 
Bruce began almost to despair. 

But meanwhile Bruce’s greatest enemy was 
taken away. King Edward died just as he drew 
near to the Scottish Border. Then Bruce was 
able to gather together his men once more. He 
took from the English one fortress after another, 
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until at last only Stirling remained in their 
hands. 

.Edward II., the new King of England, wa.s not 
like his father. He was weak and selfish, and 
unable or unwilling to govern his kingdom well. 
But even he was shamed into bestirring himself 
when he heard of the success of Bruce. 

He got together the greatest army that If ngland 
had ever seen, and on the day before the one fixed 
for tlie surrender he drew near to Stirling. He 
found Bruce and his army drawn up in front of 
the town, near a little stream called Bannock- 
burn. 

Bruce had cunningly caused deep holes to be 
dug in the ground before his army, and sharp 
stakes to be set upright in them. Then these 
holes had been filled in lightly with brushwood 
and covered witli turf. In these traps he hoped 
to catch the English horse-soldiers. 

At daybreak, just before the battle began, some 
of the Scots knelt down and prayed for victory. 
“ Look,’" cried King Edward, “ they kneel ! They 
are asking pardon.” ‘‘Yes,” replied one of his 
barons, “ but they ask it of God, not of us. These 
men will conquer or die in the field.” 

Things turned out as Bruce had planned. The 
horses of the English knights fell into the holes, 
and the whole array was thrown into disorder. 
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Tb»-u the English caught sight of a ]>o(ly oi* 
servants which Biaice had placed on a hill not iar 
away. Thinking this to be another Scottish 
arniy, they lost all heart and fled from the field. 
EdAvard, witli a body of five hundred men, made 
his escape to Dunbar, and then put out to 



sea.v^' 

After this Bruce was secure upon his throne, 
tliougli for some time the English would not 
regard him as the rightful King. There was a. 
great deal of fighting in the Border district before 
peace came. A writer of a little later time has 
told ns what a Scottish army of that dtiy was 
like. He writes : 

“ Their men were mounted upon little ponies, 
which are turned after the day’s march to pasture 
on the heath or in the fields. They bring no 
carriages with them, on account of the mountains 
in Northumberland, nor do they carry wdth them 
any provisions ; for in time of war they will live 
for a long time on fiesh without bread, and drink 
the river water without wine. 

‘‘They have no need for pots or pans, for they 
dress the flesh of the cattle in their skins ; and 
being sure to find plenty of beasts in the land 
they invade, they carry nothing with them. 

“ Under the flaps of his saddle each man carries 
a broad piece of metalj and behind him a little 
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1)ag of oatiiietil : ■when they have eaten too much 
of the flesh their stomach appears weak. Then 
they set this plate over the tire, and knead the 
meal witli water. When the plate is hot, they 
put a little of* the paste upon it in a thin cake like 
a ])iscuit, which they eat to warm their stomachs. 
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it is therefore no wonder that they perform a 
longer day’s march than other soldiers.” 

After the battle at Bannockburn Edward Bruce, 
the l)rother of the Scottish King, crossed over to 
Ireland at the head of a large army. Some of the 
Irish joined him, and when he had gained three 
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victorifis ovei‘ the forces of the King of EiigiurHl 
many others joined in the rising. King Robert oi' 
Scotland also came over. Edward Brnc(*. wa.s 
then cro\\nied at Dundalk as King of Ireland, 

The English people who had settled in Ireland 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Scots. Their 
farms were destroyed and their crops wei-e burned. 
IMany of the churches were also thrown down. 
In some parts there was no food, and |)eople died 
of famine. 

Then the whole country turned against the new 
King and his men. There was a tierce battle at 
Dundalk, in which the Scots were beaten and 
Edward Bruce Avas killed. His bead w^as struck 
off and sent to London, Those of his men who 
escaped from the battlefield made their way once 
more to Scotland. 

During this time of ti’ouble the English King 
had done little to protect the Irish and the 
English in Ireland against the invader. And 
when it was over the land was once more divided 
into various parts, under native chiefs. Many of 
the great lords from England also took to living 
and dressing like the Irish, and ruling their estates 
as Irish chieftains. Only in the district round 
about Dublin was the word of the English King 
regarded. 
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(JiTAPTER. XVL- EDWARD III. AND THE 
BLADE PRINCE. 

Edward II. reigned for many years after the 
Battle of Bannockburn, but be did little that was 
good for Ins people ; and at last everyone, even 
bis wife, turned against him. He was forced to 
sign a paper saying that he was not lit to be 
King, and to give up his throne to his young sou, 
Edward III. Eight months later he was murdered 
in Berkeley Castle in Gloucester. 

In the time of Edward III. a war began between 
France and England which lasted olf and on for 
a hundred years. At the beginning of this war 
we fought our fii-st great battle on the sea. W e 
shall ask a writer of that time to tell us the 
story. 

It was on Midsummer Eve in the year of our 
Lord 1340, when the English fleet left the Thames 
and took the way to Sluys in Flanders on the 
other side of the North Sea. 

The King of England and his men came sailing 
till he arrived before Sluys ; and when he saw a 
great number of ships, so that their masts seemed 
to be like a great wood, he asked who they were. 
And the master of his ship said: “Sire, I think 
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they be tbe Frenchmen who burnt your town oi‘ 
Soiithmn])tou and took your great sliip the. 
Chri^afop/ier.” 

Ah,” said the King, 1 have long wished to 
tight with the Fi’enchmen : and now I shall tight 
with some of them by the help of Saint George.” 

Tlien the King set all his ships in order, the 
greatest iji front full of archers ; and between two 
shi])S witli archers he had one with men-at-arms. 

The Freiiclimen also ranged tlieir Heet in oi'der, 
for they were good men of war u]}oii the sea ; and 
they set the Chrisfopher, which they had taken 
from the English, in the forefront of the battle. 

Then began a sore battle on both parts ; and 
they had great hooks and grappling-irons to cast 
out of one ship into another, and so tied them fast 
together. There were many great deeds done — 
taking and rescuing again. 

At last the great Christopher wais wmn by the 
English. Then they filled the ship with archers, 
and made him pass on to fight with the enen>y. 

The light was very fierce and terrible, for 
battles on the sea are more dangerous than 
battles on laud. On the sea there is no falling 
back or Hying ; each must fight and abide 
fortune. 

The battle endured from the morning until it 
was noon, and the English suffered great pain, for 
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th{‘ir -foes were four agciiiist one. But the French 
were lieateii. slain and drowned ; not one esca[)e(l. 

Afterwards King Edward crossed over into 
France with a great army. He Jiad with him Ills 
son Edward, w’ho -was known as the Black Prince, 
and was then a boy of sixteen. 

A great battle was fought near a village called 
Crecy, in which the Black Prince won great praise. 
The King liimself stood on a hill behind, near a 
windmill, with a body of men ready to come to 
the help of the others if need should arise. 

At one time the Black Prince was hard pressed 
by the French, and a knight rode to the King to 
beg his help. “Sire,’’ be said, “‘those who are 
about the Prince your son are sorety pressed, 
wherefore they desire that you will come and aid 
them.” 

Then the King said : “ Is my son dead, or 
hurt, or felled to the ground ?” “ No, sire,” said 

the knight, but he hath need of your help.” 
“Well,” said the King, “return to him and his 
men, and tell them to send no more to me as long 
as my son is alive. Let him this day wdn his 
spurs, for I desire the honour of tliis day to he 
his.” So the knight returned and reported these 
words, and before long the battle was won. 

After this victory King Edward laid siege to 
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tlie FrBiich town of Calais, For eleven months 
the citizens held out, until they had nothin^^ left 
to eat. Then they sent to ask the English King 
wliat mercy he would show to them if they gave 
up the town to him. 

Edward was very angry with them for bolding 
out so long. He said he would spare the towm if 
six of the chief men brought him the keys of the 
town and castle. They were to come bareheaded 
and barefooted, with ropes round their necks 
ready to be hanged. 

Six brave men offered to give up their lives for 
their fellow-citizens. Edward’s knights begged 
him to spare these noble men ; but he would not 
listen until his good Queen, Philippa, herself knelt 
before him and begged him to show pity. Then 
he let them go free. 

The leading soldiers of King Edward’s time 
were known as knights. Each one had to do 
some brave deed before he was counted wmrthy to 
be made a knight. 

This was done in a very solemn way in a 
church. During the night before a young man 
^vas knighted, he had to watch beside his new 
armour before the altar like the soldier in the 
picture on page 93. In the, morning he bathed 
himself as a sign that he meant to lead a pure 
life, and said his prayers. 
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Then some oklev knight, often the King In'in- 
self, tapped him lightly on the slioiilder witii tlie 
tiat of his sword, and said, “Rise up, Sir So-and-so." 
And he became a knight. 

He liad to promise solemnly to S])eak the truth, 
to stand up for the right, to protect women, the 
poor and unhappy, to he courteous, and to behave 
bravely in time of danger. 

Chapter XVIL-THE TAKING OF EDIN- 
BURGH CASTLE. 

Here is a story told by the writer of the time 
of Edward III. from whose book we have already 
quoted : 

When the King of England was in France, the 
French King sent men of war into Scotland. And 
they desired the Scots, in the French King’s name, 
that they would make such war in England that 
the English King would be glad to return home ; 
and the French King said he would provide men 
and money to aid them so to do. 

So the Scots passed the town of Berwick and 
the river of Tyne, and entered into Northumber- 
land, 'which at one time was a realm. There they 
found plenty of cattle, and wasted and burnt all 
the country to Durham ; then they returned by 
another way, destroying the country. 
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They took, all the fortresses that were held by 
the Eiig'lish exce])t the city of Berwick and three 
other castles. The latter were so strong that it 
would have been hard to find any such in any 
country. 

One ^A'as Stirling, another Eoxburgh, and the 
third — the chief of all Scotland —Edinburgh. The 
last-named standeth on so high a rock that 
a man must rest once or twice ere he come to 
the top. 

Then Sir William Douglas thought of a plan 
for the taking of Edinburgh, and told his com- 
panions, and they all agreed together. 

So they took two hundred of the Scots, and 
provisions of oats and meal, as well as coals and 
wood ; and, setting sail, they came peaceably to a 
port near to the Castle of Edinburgh. 

So in the night they armed themselves ; and 
taking Jen or twelve of their company, they 
dressed them in torn coats and hats, like poor 
men of the country. Then they loaded twelve 
small horses with sacks, some with pats, some 
with wheatmeal, and some with coals ; and they 
set all their company in an ambush in an old 
abbey thereby, near to the foot of the hill. 

When day began to appear, hiding their 
arms about them, they went up the hill with 
their goods. And when they were halfway up, 
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Sir William Douglas and Sir Simon Fraser went 
a little l)efore, and came to the porter, and said : 
“ Sir, -we have brought hither oats and wheat- 
meal ; and if ye have any need thereof, we will 
sell them to you good cheap.” 

“ Marry ” said the porter, “ we have . indeed 
need thereof ; but it is so early that I dare not 
awake the Captain. But let them come in, and I 
shall open the outer gate.” 

So they all passed through the outer gate. 
Douglas saw that the porter liad in his hands the 
keys of the great gate of the castle. Then, w^hen 
they %vere all within the outer gate, they took the 
porter and slerv him so quietly that he never spoke 
a word. 

Next they took the great keys and opened the 
castle gate ; then Douglas blew a horn, and they 
cast away their torn coats, and laid their sacks 
across the gatew^ay so that the gate might not be 
shut again. 

And when the men in the abbey below heard 
the horn, in all ha.ste they mounted the hill. 
Then the watchman of* the castle at the noise of 
the horn awmke, and saw^ how the people were 
coming all armed to the castle gate. So he blew 
his horn, and cried : “ Treason ! treason ! Sirs, 
arise and arm you shortly, for yonder be men-at- 
arms coming to your fortress.” 
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Theji the iiien of the castle arose and cirmed 
them, and came to the gate. But Douglas and 
his twels'e men defended the gate so that they 
e<3uld not close it ; and by great braA^ery they 
kept the entry open till their fellows came. 

Those witliin defended the castle ' as well as 
tile}' might, and hurt many of tViem without ; 
hut Bir William mid the Scots 
took the fortress, and all the 
English within were slain, 
except the Captain and six MfflllL 

Then the Scots tarried there 
all that day, and word was JH 
sent to the King of England '‘‘i I 

of the loss of his castle. jHH I 

This story gives us some ahH \ i 

idea of the kind of fighting 
that was going on near the 
Scottish Border while King ,he miodle class. 
Edward was in Fi‘ance. In 
the same year as tlie Battle of Orecy the Scots, 
under their King, David Bruce, marched south till 
they came to a place not far from the city of 
Durham. An English army met them at Neville’s 
Cross, and a battle took place in which the Scots 
were defeated. 

King David and many of his nobles were made 
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prisoners and taken to London. After a time 
tlje King was allowed to return to Scotland, but 
only after bis people had paid a very large sum of 
money as ransom. 

King Edward III. w^as too busy to pay mucli 
heed to Ireland, of wdiich he claimed to be lord 
and master. From that country he drew a large 
number of lighting men for his wars ; and some of 
these men fought bravely side by side with the 
English at Crecy. 

He sent bis son, the Duke of Clarence, to 
Ireland, and a meeting of chiefs, or Parliament, 
was called together at Kilkenny. There a law 
was passed which was very hard upon the native 
Irish. 

They were not to have anything to do with the 
English in Ireland, and the latter were to hold 
themselves entirely apart from them. The killing 
of an Irish native was not to be counted a crime ; 
and anyone speaking the Irish language v/as to 
be punished. 

It was thought that if these things wei'e done 
the Irish would in time die out, and the land 
would then be left entirely to the English. But 
this did not happen, and the stupid and cruel law 
only caused untold misery for many, years. 
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Chapter XVIIL— GEOFFREY CHAUCEIl 


In the reign of Edward III. aiid that of his suc- 
cessor, Richard IL, there lived a poet named 
Geoffrey Chaucer. He led a stirring kind of life. 
He went to the King’s Court ; he served in the 
wars ; he went to 
Italy on the Kings 
business ; he was a 
member of Parlia- 
ment. 

He was a stout, 
quiet man, and kept 
his eyes down on the 
ground, as if, some- 
one said, he was look- 
ing for a hare. Yet 
all the time he was 
watching the men 
round 
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and women 
him, and noticing everything they did, but in 
a kindly way, because he liked them and they 
timused him. 

When he was middle-aged he began to wu'ite a 
long poem, which became the best known of all 
his works. It is really part of the history of his 
time, for when we read it we learn a ffreat deal 
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alxjiir the way people lived in tlioS(3 doys, and 
w'hat they were thinking about. 

In his day the way in wliich peoide genei'ally 
took an outing was to go to some holy place, often 
the tomb of a saint, where they spent some time 
in pra3^e.r. People wlio made such journeys were 
called pilgrims. The favourite place to which 
English pilgrims went "was the tomb of Saint 
Thomas of Canterhinyo 

In his poem Chaucer tells liow twenty-nine 
pilgrims met at an inn in Southwark, which is 
now part of London south of the river Thames, 
all read\^ to start for Canterbuiy. 

They were people of all sorts. There was a 
knight who had been in many wars, and yet was 
as meek as a maid ; and his son, a fine young 
squire, with long curls and a gown all worked 
wdth red and white flowers, who could make 
songs and sing them. 

There was a nun, a fine lady who had such 
good manners that she did not dip her fingers 
uerif far into the sauce at dinner ; and a country 
gentleman, with a rosy face and a beard as white 
as a daisy, wdio was so well-to-do that in his 
house it snoiced meat and drink. 

There was a poor parson of a town who thought 
of nothing but doing good to the people in. his 
parish, visiting them even in rain and thunder. 
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Tliey listened carefully to his teachingj because 
he alw'ays did himself what he told them they 
ought to do. 

There were a monk and a merchant, a doctor, 
a lawyer, a, sailor, a learned man from Oxford, a 
jolly, finely dressed dame from Bath, a miller, a 
plouginnan, and ever so many more. The inn- 
keeper went with them, Chaucer describes them 
all so well that we can almost fancy we see them, 
and are riding to Canterbury with them. 

The journey from London to Canterbury on 
horseback at that time took three and a half 
days, though the distance is only sixty miles. 
We can now go by a fast train in about an hour 
and a half ; but of course the pilgrims would be 
in no great hurry to reach the end of their 
journey. 

Chaucer makes the inn-keeper of his poem 
invent a plan for amusing the company on the 
road. They were to tell stories in turn, and 
whoever told the best was to he treated to a 
supper by the others on their return to the inn in 
Southwark. 

Chaucer, of .course, wrote the stories himself, 
and the plan of his poem w^as only his method of 
stringing a number of tales together. The whole 
poem is called “ The Canterbury Tales.” 

It is not only because it is so interesting and 
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SO beaiitifnlly written that ''' Tlie Cauttn'buiy 
Tales ” is such -a famous book. It is because it 
was one of the first great poems written in 
English. 

The poorer people had gone on talking English 
even after the Normans came. But so few of 
them could read that scarcely any books were 
written for them. Many nobles and gentlemen 
could not read, either, but for those who could 
Latin and French books were written. Boys had 
to do their lessons in French. 

Even after the Normans and English became 
joined into one nation French was still spoken at 
Court and by the richer people. It seems likely 
that even Edward III. did not know how to 
speak English. 

But now French was going out of fashion, and 
everyone w^as beginning to speak English. This 
was partly because the war wuth France made 
Englishmen hate everything French. 

You would find it no easy task to read 
Chaucer’s poems. The spelling is not like our 
owm, and he uses many French wmrds, although 
he writes in English. But, all the same, he is 
our first great English poet. 
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Chapter XIX— RICHARD 11. AND HENRY 
BOLINGBROKE. 

When Edward III. died, his grandson became 
King as Richard II. The new King was the son 
of the Black Prince, who fought so bravely at 
Crecy, and who died before his father. Richard 
was only ten years old when he came to the 
throne, and his uncles ruled the land for him for 
some years. 

They spent a great deal' of money on the war 
in France, and yet England was nearly always 
beaten. So they made the English people pay 
heavy taxes, and this was one of the reasons 
which caused what was knowm as the Peasants’ 
Rising. 

The men of Essex rose in rebellion under a 
leader named Wat Tyler, and the men of Kent 
under another, who called himself Jack Straw. 
The rebels marched to London, where they did a 
great deal of damage, and put some of the leading 
men to death. 

At great risk to himself, the young King rode 
out to meet them. Pie told them that he was 
their true leader, and promised to right their 
wrongs. Many of them went home again trusting 
to the promises of the King. 
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Tylei' and his men stayed in London. In a 
cons ersatioii with the King be grew so rude that 
he was struck from his horse by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and killed as he- lay on the ground. 

When all danger was over the King forgot his 
promises. Many of the rebel leaders were put 
to death, and others were punished in a cruel 
manner. 

liichard 11. twice went to Ireland, where during 
his reign there was great disorder. .He took with 
him on his first visit a large body of archers and 
men-at-arms, to defend the English in Ireland 
against the wild tribes of the north and west. 

One of the great chiefs of the native Irish was 
Art McMurrough, who was known and feared all 
over the land. His men w-ere half naked, and 
carried only rough darts as weapons ; but they 
were able to strike terror to the hearts of the 
mail clad men-at-arms. 

The chief, we are told, “rode a horse without a 
saddle, which w^as so fine and good that it cost 
him four hundred cows. In coming down a hill 
it ran so hard that never hare, deer, sheep, nor 
any other animal, ran with such speed. In his 
right hand the chief carried a great dart, whicli 
he threw with much skill.” 

He came to see the King at Waterford, with 
promises that his people should obey their lord, 
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jiicbard II, aucl lie was thereupon made a- kniglit. 
But as soon as the King was gone he rose again, 
and at tlie liead of his men fought a battle with 
the Prince whom Kichard had left to rule Ireland, 
and killed him. 

The King came again, full of anger, leading a 
large army. But the Irish chief was wily, and 
would not be drawn into a battle. And before 
Ireland could he settled King Ptichard had to go 
back to England, for a reason which we are now 
to learn. 

Eichard IL did not make a good King. As 
soon as he became his own master he caused one 
of his uncles to be put to death. He tried to rule 
the land without the help of Parliament, and he 
wished to take money from his people by unlawful 
means. But his plans were spoiled, and at last 
he lost his crown entirely. 

On the death of one of his uncles, known as 
John of Gaunt, who was Duke of Lancaster, 
Richard took his lands for himself. But the son 
of the dead Duke, known as Henry Bolingbroke, 
who was then abroad, got his friends together 
and landed in Yorkshire. 

Thousands who were tired of Richard’s bad rule 
flocked to the banner of his cousin. 

The King was left without friends, and before 
long fell into Henry’s hands. Parliament met, and 
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said that llicliard had broken the laws of England 
; and was miht to govern the land ; and the King 
Wcis forced to give up his crown. 

Then Bolingbroke claimed it, and was chosen 
■| King as Henry lY, Shakespeare describes the 
scene in one of liis plays, and puts the following 
words into the mouth of Idichard : 

, “ I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart ; 

^ With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

t With mine own hands I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s rites : 

^ * * *- 

^ Long mayst thou live in Eichard’s seat to sit, 

I And soon lie Eichard in an earthly pit ! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Eichard says, 

And send him many years of sunshine days !” 

Shortly afterwards Richard died in prison, and 
it was generally thought that he had been 
/ murdered. 

When Henry lY. bad been a few years on the 
English throne, the heir to the crown of Scotland, 
Prince James, fell into his hands. It happened in 
^ this way : 

The young Prince when fourteen years of age 
was sent to France to finish his education. When 
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his ship was off Flamborough Head it was stopped 
by ail English vessel, which carried off the Prince 
to Londoit There he was placed in tlie ToweJ' as 
a prisoner. When his friends objected, King 
Henry said that he knew French very well, and 
that the young Prince s studies should be looked 
after. 

For eighteen years the Prince was kept in 
captivity, but tilings were made as pleasant as 
possible for him. He had books in plenty as veil 
as very clever teachers, and he made good use 
of his time. 

One morning he saw from his window in 
Windsor Castle a beautiful young lady walking 
in the garden below, tie was so much struck 
with her grace and beauty that he afterwards 
wrote a poem, called the King s Quair (ii.c., the 
King’s Book), in which he describes her and his 
feelings at the time ; and when he was set free to 
go back to his home, he took this young lady, who 
was the daughter of an English Earl, with him as 
his Queen. 

He came to his kingdom to hnd it in great 
disorder, and he set to work to make peace in the 
land. He was very stem with those who opposed 
him, and many of his enemies were put to deatli. 
But no one was punished unless the Scottish 
Parliament agreed. And the King s rule was 
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that justice should he dealt out to the rich as to 
the poor without fraud or favour.'*’ 

But the Scottish King in his efforts to rule his 
kingdom well made many foes among the nobles, 
and a plot was formed to put him to death. 

He was holding his Christmas at Perth in a 
monastery, when he was warned that some of his 
nobles meant to have his life. He took no notice 
of the warning. 

One night the King was standing in his room 
talking to the Queen, when he heard the noise of 
armed men in the court without. The Queen and 
her ladies rushed to bar the door, hut found that 
the bolts had been taken away. Then one of the 
ladies, named Catherine Douglas, placed her arm 
in the staple, and so made it serve the purpose of 
a bolt. 

The King seized the tongs, and, tearing up a 
flagstone in the floor, leapt down into the vault 
below the room. But soon the men outside forced 
open the door, and broke the poor lady’s arm in 
doing so. They saw that the stone had been 
removed, and guessed where the King had gone. 
In a few minutes all was over, and Scotland had 
lost one of the best of her Kings. 
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Chapter XX.— HARRY HOTSPUR AND 
PRINCE HARRY. 

Heyry IV. had won the throne of England from 
his cousin Richard, but he did not enjoy it greatly. 
He had many troubles. Some of the nobles wlio 
had helped him to become King afterwards 
grew jealous of him, and rebelled, and he had 
hard work to put them dowm. 

There was living in the North Country a noble- 
man of the house of Percy, who was knowm as 
Harry Hotspur. He was very brave and w^arlike, 
and had fought against the Scots on the Border 
in the Battle of Otterburn, about thirty-two miles 
from Newcastle. 

There he met the brave and famous soldier, the 
Earl of Douglas, and a stern fight took place by 
moonlight. Douglas, armed with an iron mace, 
rushed into the thickest of the battle, and laid 
about him stoutly. 

But before bis men could come to support him 
he lay stretched on the ground with three mortal 
wounds. “ I die like my forefathers,” he said to 
a friend who stood over him defending him single- 
handed with a spear, “in a field of battle, and 
not on a bed of sickness. Conceal my death, 
defend my banner, and avenge my fall It is an 
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old saving that a dead man shall gain a field, and 
I trust it will come true again.” 

With tliese words his spirit fled, and the fight 
went on as fiercely as ever over his l)ody. When 
morning dawned, the English drew hack, for Hot- 
spur was a j)i‘isoner in the hands of the Scots. As 
the old jjoem says ; 

“ This deed was done at Otterburn 
About the breaking of the daj^ ; 

Earl Douglas was buried in the bracken bush, 

And the Percy led captive away.” 

At a later date Hotspur joined wdth the Scots 
and the Welsh against Henry IV. of England. 
The Welsh were under Owen Glendower, who" 
hoped to win for himself the whole of Wales. 
Hotspur met him in A’orth Wales, and marched 
with him to Shrewsbury. There the King’s army 
'i faced the rebels, and a stout fight was fought in 

which Percy was slain. 

In his story of the battle, Shakespeare tells 
how Prince Henry, the King’s eldest son, meets 
with Hotspur, and the two fight until the latter 
falls with a mortal wound ; and the Prince mourns 
for the death of a brave and generous 

The King’s son w^as known as Madcap Prince 
Hal, and many stories are told of his wild pranks 
in his youth. At one time it is said some of his 
friends were taken before one of his father’s 
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judges, ciuirg'ed with robbery. And when the 
judge spoke against them, the Prince struck iuui 
in the face. 

Por this the Prince was ordered oif to prison. 

The King heard of it, and said he was glad to 
know that he had a judge who w^as not afraid to 
do his duty. 

The King was much vexed and grieved at his 
son’s wild ways. He feared that when he was 
dead the Prince would make a very poor King 
and would bring great trouble upon his realm of 
England. 

One day w^heii he was sick, he lay thinking 
over these things, when wmrd was brought to him 
that some of the rebel lords had been defeated, ^ 

At another time this news would have been good ; 

; to the ears of the King ; but he Avas weary of his 

life and worn with anxiety. 

He lay back on his bed, and asked that there 
should be no sound made unless it were that of 
soothing music. And he begged his attendants 
to place his crown on his pillow^ 

The musicians played softly in a room not tar 
aAvay, and the eyes of the King closed as if in 
slumber. Then Prince Henry came noisily in, 
eager to tell the news of the fight ; but one of 
his father’s attendants cried out : Prince, I beg 
you to speak low ; your father wishes to sleep.” 
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j The others then went away, and Hai'ry sat 

down to watcli alone by his fether’s bedside. 
his eves fell upon tlie crown which rested on the 
pillow, and lie wondered why it should be laid in 
such an unusual place. 

j Stretching out his hand, he touched it. Then 

lie took it up and laid it down again. Looking 
5 closely at his fiither, he began to think that lie was 

dead, aiid, di'opping on his knees, he cried, '’My 
gracious lord I My father !” 

But the hgure on the bed did not stir. Prince 
5- Henry stood up, and took the crown from, its 

i resting-place. liaising it with both hands above 

his head, he said : “ Here on my head 1 place this 
crown, which God shall guard, and which the 
whole w^oiid shall not force from me.” 

Then he left the room. But in a .few" moments 
the King’s eyes opened, and in a feeble voice he 
called for his attendant. “ Where is the crown T 
he cried. ‘‘ We left the Prince of Wales w'ith 
' yoiir Highness,” said they. “The Prince of 

I Wales I” cried Henry. “ Go, fetch him. Is he so 

ha.sty to think me dead ?” 

Soon the Prince wns brought back, amazed, but 
joyful, to find his father alive. Then the two, once 
more left alone, engaged in earnest talk, the father 
I giving the son good advice, and the son promising 


to protit by it. 
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After a short time the King died, and Prince 
Henry came to the throne. He showed himself 
to be a good and -upright King, and was dearly 
loved by his people. 


Chapter XXI— KING HAKPtY OF 
ENGLAND. 

Heyry V. reigned only nine years, and much of 
his short reign was spent in his war with France. 
The French people at this time were in great 
trouble. Their King was mad, and the great 
nobles of the land were ■ continually fighting 
against each other. 

Englishmen thought they had now a good 
chance of making up for the losses they had lately 
suffered at the hands of the French. And Henry 
seems honestly to have believed that it was right 
for him to try and conquer France, so that he 
might perhaps restore peace and order in the 
land. 

So he laid claim to the crown of France, though 
he had not the smallest right to it ; and he crossed 
over to Normandy with an army, to the great 
delight of his people. 

After a siege of five weeks he took the town of 
Harffeur, but only after the loss of a large part 
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of his force by sickness. Then with the small 
remnant of his army he made a daring march on 
Calais. But between him and the town lay a 
great French army nearly eight times as strong 
as his own. 

This, however, did not daunt the brave King, 
though his men were not only few in numbers, but 
were weak for lack of food. He made up his 
mind to attack t e great French force ; and when, 
on the night before the battle, one of his knights 
wished for some of the stout soldiers at that time 
safe at home in England, the King replied : 

“ I would not have a single man more. If God 
give us the victory, it will be plain that we owe it 
to His grace. If not, the fewer we are, the less 
loss for England.” 

On the following morning Henry drew up his 
force and made ready for the first attack. Let 
us read the story of the battle in the words of an 
English poet who lived a long time ago : 


And ready to be gone, 

Armour on armour shone, 
Brum unto drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder ; 

That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake ; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake* 
Thunder to thunder. 
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Well it thine age became, 

0 noble Erpingham ! 

That didst the signal frame 
Unto the forces ; 

When from a meadow by, 

Like a storm, suddenly 
The .English archery 
Stuck the French horses. 

The Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long. 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather : 

None from his death now' starts,' 
But playing manly parts. 

And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their biibows drew, 

And on the French they flew, 

No man was tardy. 

Arms from the shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth w'ere rent ; 
Down the French peasants w'ent. 
These men w'ere hardy. 

When now that noble king, 

His broad sword brandishing. 

Into the host did fling, 

As to o’erwhelm it j 
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Who many a deep wound lent, 

His arms ^vith blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

The helmet with the dint made by the battle- 
axe can still be seen hanging over Henry’s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. 

When the fight was over, eleven thousand 
Frenchmen lay dead on the field, and amongst 
them were nearly all the chief nobles of France. 
It was one of the most famous victories ever 
gained by an English army. 

Two years after the Battle of Agincourt 
Henry V. went to France again, and overran 
Normandy. Then the French were forced to 
make peace with him ; and it was agreed that he 
should marry the daughter of the French King, 
be Regent for his mad father-in-law while he lived, 
and be King of France when he died. 

Shakespeare tells in an amusing way how 
Henry made known to Catherine, the French 
Princess, that he wished to marry her. She 
could only speak a few words of English, and 
Plenry did not know much Erench, so that it was 
not easy for any conversation to take place. 

The Princess asks if it is possible that she 
should love the enemy of France, and King 
H..enry answers : , 


- 
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“ No, it is not possible that you should love tlie 
enemy of France, Kate : but in loving me you 
should love the friend of France ; for I love 
France so well that I will not part with a village 
(jf it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, when 
France is mine and I am yours, then yours is 
France and you are mine.” 

Chapter XXIL— THE WAI18 OF THE 
HOSES. 

As 'we have seen, Henry V. was to become King 
of France on the death of his wife’s father. A.s 
it happened, however, Henry died first, when he 
was only thirty-four. He left a baby son, who 
became King of England, and soon afterwards, 
when his grandfather died, King of France as well. 

In England he was known as King Henry VI. 
But only the people of the North of France took 
him for their King ; the South was faithful to 
Charles the Dauphin, the son of the mad King. 

While Henry was a child, his uncle, the Duke 
of Bedford, ruled France for him, and the English 
went on winning many victories. At last they 
laid siege to the city of Orleans, in the central 
part of France. They felt certain of being able 
to take it, for the French had now lost heart 
completely. 
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No, it is not possible that you should love the 
enemy of France, Kate : but in loving me you 
should love the friend of France ; for I love 
France so well that I will not part with a village 
of it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, when 
France is mine and I am yours, then yours is 
France and you are mine.” 

Chapter XXII.—THE WARS OF TEE 
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As we have seen, Henry V. was to become King 
of France on the death of his wife’s father. As 
it happened, however, Henry died first, when he 
was only thirty-four. He left a baby son, who 
became King of England, and soon afterwards, 
when his grandfather died, King of France as well. 

In England he was known as King Henry YI. 
But only the people of the North of France took 
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Charles the Dauphin, the son of the mad King. 

While Henry was a child, his uncle, the Duke 
of Bedford, ruled France for him, and the English 
went on winning many victories. At last they 
laid siege to the city of Orleans, in the central 
part of France. They felt certain of being able 
to take it, for the French had now lost heart 
completely. 
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Then Orleans was saved in a ^yonderfui way. 
In a distant part of France lived a villnge^ gir] 
named Jeanne, whom the English ai'terwards 
called Joan of Arc. When she was about tl iirteen, 
she was one day in her father’s garden, when she 
thought she heard a voice from heaven sayijig to 
her : 

‘Aloan, be a good child, for the King of Heaven 
hath chosen thee to save France.” 

Afterwards she often seemed to hear voices 
bidding her not to rest until Orleans was saved 
from the English and Charles was crowned at 
Bheims, as nearly all the French Kings had been 
before him. 

Before long, in spite of the advice of her friends, 
she made her way to the place where Charles was 
staying. She was given a suit of armour, and 
placed at the head of a company, with which she 
attacked the English and saved Orleans. 

Then she persuaded Charles to go to Bheims, 
and had the great joy of seeing him crowned as 
King. She took part in other fights, but nt last 
fell into the hands of the English, wJio said she 
was a witch, and put her to death by burning. 

After her death the Einglish gradually lost all 
their lands in France, and at last only the town 
of Calais remained in their hands. ,The King, 
Henry VL, was quite unlike his brave father, the 
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\ictor of Agincourt. He was geutle and pious, 
blit very weak-minded, and sometimes became 
({uite mad for months at a. time. The people 
hated in's (dueeii, Alargaret of Anjou, who was a 
very masterful woman ; and they hated the King's 
ministers, because they thought it was their fault 
that the English had been beaten in France. 

There was also much disorder iii the country. 
The great lords had frequent quarrels among 
themselves, and tliey also did many cruel things 
to the people. Henry Yf. was ([uite unable to 
keep them in order. ‘ 

Tlien there was formed a party of noblemen 
who said that Henry had no real right to the 
throne because his grandfather, Henry lY., had 
been wdiat is called a usurper ; and that Kichard, 
Duke of York, a powerful noble, had the best 
right to the crown, 

Otlier nobles took the part of King Henry, and 
soon there were two parties in the country. The 
Kings friends formed the Lancastrian party, 
because Henry’s grandfather, as you may rernern- 
bgr, was Duke of Lancaster. The other was 
knowm as tlie AbDrkist party. 

Befoi'e long tliey began to fight. The badge of 
the Yorkists was a white rose, that of the Lancas- 
trians a red rose. And the long struggle between 
them came to be known as the Wars of the Roses. 
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After some fighting King Henry fell into the 
hands of the Duke of York. The poor weak- 
minded King was quite puzzled at the wa}^ 
things had turned out. “ My father wms King,'’ 
lie said in a dazed way, “his father also -was 
King ; I myself have worn the crowni forty years 
from iny cradle ; you have all swmrn to o];)ey me 
as your King. How, then, can anyone dispute 
my right ?” 

But, as he always did as he wms told, he agreed 
that he should Avear the crown as long as he lived, 
and that after his death the ‘Duke of York should 
succeed him instead of his little son, Prince 
Edward. 

Queen Margaret was furious that her son should 
be thus set aside. She gathered her forces, and 
won a great victory over the Yorkists near Wake- 
field in Yorkshire. The Duke of York was killed 
in the fight. Margaret stuck up his head, with 
a paper crown upon it, on the gates of York. 
The dead Duke’s second son, a hoy of seventeen, 
who w'as in the fight, fell on his knees before a 
Lancastrian lord, crying for mercy. “ iVs your 
father killed mine, I will kill you,” cried the 
savage noble as he plunged his dagger into the 
poor boy’s heart. 

York’s eldest son, Edward, soon, had his revenge. 
He defeated his enemies in the awful Battle of 
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Towtoii ill Yorkshire. It lasted two days, and 
was fought ill a March snowstorm. Henry and 
Margaret escaped to Scotland. The Y orkist 
leader inarched to London, and was crowned King 
as Edward IV. 

After several years of wandering, Heniy was 
captured and put into the Tower, and his wife 
and son made their way to France. But in time 
the Queen and her son came back again, and the 
fighting began once more. The Queen’s forces 
were beaten, her son met with a cruel death, 
and shortly afterwards King Henry died in the 
Towner. 


Chapter YXIIL— THE BATTLE OF 
BOSWOBTH. 

When Edward IV. died, his son, a boy of twelve 
years, became King as Edward V. The new 
King had an uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
who was called Richard Crookliack, because one 
of his shoulders was higher than the other. 
Richard was a clever man and a good soldier, 
though perfectly merciless to anyoiie who stood 
in his way. 

Every child has heard how Richard got the 
little King and his younger brother into his 
hands, and put them into the Tower ; how he 
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^^’ot Parliament to set the boy-Kiiig aside, and 
make him King as ilichard III. ; how the lifctlt^ 
hoys disap])eai‘ed, and the story got about that 
they had been smothered in their sleep by tlieir 
uncle's orders ; and how two hundred years later 
two little skeletons were found buried at the foot 
of a staircase in the Tower. 

Ilichard did not keep the crown long-. There 
was in France at that time a nobleman who 
belonged to the House of Lancaster, and was also 
of Welsh birth. His name was Henry Tudor, 
and he was Earl of Pichmond. Knowing how 
Ilichard was hated, this nobleman made up his 
mind to get the crown from him. 

So he landed in Wales, where his friends 
quickly gathered round him. With a small army 
he marched into England, and met Pichard at 
Bosworth, near Leicester. During the fight that 
.followed, a powerful friend of the King deserted 
and went over to the side of Flenry. 

Pichard, seeing that all was lost, plunged into 
the midst of his foes, and died fighting manfully. 
His battered crown was found in a hawthorn 
bush and placed on Henry’s head. 

Ill due time the victor was crowned as 
Henry ’VII. He married Elizabeth of York, 
and in this way the two great houses which had 
fouglit so long for the crown were united. 

G. H. IIIA. • U 
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'We Iiave already said that Henry was a Welsh- 
inaii, and that among those \yho helped him to 
will the crown were his W^idsh friends. Tims it 
happened that a \¥e.lsh noble became King of 
both Engiand and Wales. 

Henry VII. also did something to bind )Scotla.n(l 
and England more closely together. He married 
his daughter Margaret Tudor to the Scottish King 
James lY. There were still to be fights between 
Scots and English, as we shall see ; but the two 
countries were slowly but surely learning that 
it would be better for both to live in peace 
together. 

Exactly one hundred years after this marriage 
the great-grandson of Margaret Tudor, who was 
King of Scotland, became also King of England. 
But we shall learn more of him in a later chapter. 

King Henry also tried to draw Ireland and 
England more closely together. 

When Kichard 11. left Ireland, Art McMurrough 
became the leading chief among the Irish (see 
Chapter XIX.), and for many years the land was 
given over to disorder and strife. Tribe fought 
against tribe, and English fought against Irish. 

In the reign of Henry VII. there came to 
Ireland a youth of fifteen, named Lambert 
Simnel, who said that he was a Prince, and 
ought to have by right the crown of Engiand. 
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lie fouiul many friends ready to iiglit lor him, 
and he was taken to Dublin and crowned with 
a cron’ll taken from a statue in a church. Then 
lie was lioisted upon tlie shouldei's of tlie tallest 
man in Ireland, and taken through the streets of 
Dublin to be shown to the people as their King, 

A little later he crossed wdth his friends to 
Lancashire, and a battle was fought with the 
King’s forces at Stoke. The rebels were defeated, 
and Lambert Simnel fell into the hands of the 
King. 

Henry was so little afraid of him that he spared 
his life ; and to show how he despised the so- 
called Prince, he made him a servant in the royal 
kitchen. Afterwards the youtli who had hoped 
to be a King was made a falconer, and he had the 
care of the King’s hawks until he died. 

Chapter XXIV.— CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

Not many people were sorry when Henry VII. 
died. He had been hard and grasping, taking 
all the pains he could to get together a large 
fortune. He had a Minister, Archbishop Morton, 
who was very clever in getting money for him. 

If a man had a fine hoxise and kept a great 
]nc,ny servants, he would say : You must be very 
rich, so you can well afford to give the King a 
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kirge present of money.” To another man who 
lived quietly in a small house he would say: “\ou 
are so careful that you must have saved a great 
deal, so you ought to be able to give the King a 
handsome sum of money.’' 

The people were delighted with the new King, 
Henry YIIL They called him ‘‘ blidf King Hal,” 
because he had a friendly word and a joke for 
evervone. He was handsome and active, and was 
as fond of spending money as his father had been 
of saving it. 

Afterwards people found that this pleasant 
King could be very cruel. He had always to 
have his own way, and he was so clever that he 
knew exactly how to get it. 

He took for his wife a Spanish Princess named 
Katiiarine, the widow of his elder brother Arthur, 
who had died before his father. The Queen was 
older than her husband, and very grave and 
quiet ; but for a long time they were very happy 
together. 

During the early years of his reign Henry had 
a very faithful servant, whose one thought V'-as to 
make his master as powerful as he could. This 
was Thomas Wolsey. 

He was the son of a citizen of Ipswich, and was 
very clever as a boy. In time he became a priest, 
and was taken into the King’s service, for at that 
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time Kiitgs nearly always used clergymen to d(j 
the work of governing under them. 

V eiy soon King Henry found out what a clever 
man Wolsey was. The work he did best was to 
manage England's dealings wnth other countries. 
At this time England was not veiy powerful 
.among the nations. No English King .since 
Hetny V. had won glory al)road. Henry A'lll. 
longed to alter this. 

WoLsey did it for him. France and Spain were 
at that time the most ].)Owerfiil countries, and they 
were always fighting. France had a young King, 
Francis, and Spain had a .young King, Charlee, 
who wms also ruler of other lands as wTdl. 

Wolsey did not wash to see either of these two 
Kings become too powerful. He got Fleniy to 
take the side of the King wdio happened for the 
time to be the weaker. Each was, of course, glad 
to get the help of Henry, and in this way England 
became of importance again abroad. 

As long as Wolsey could make his master 
powerful he cai-ed for little else, and lie made 
many enemies. He was hated by the nobles. 
They looked down upon him with scorn because 
his father had been a tradesman, and they were 
jealous of his favour with the King. 

Wolsey was the King’s chief Minister. He was 
at the same time Bishop of Winchester and Arch- 
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bishop oi' York, and the Pope also made him a 
(Jurdinal. \Yolsey himself' hoped one day to he 
.Po])e, but he did not get his desire. 

Fie lived in great state, and was thought very 
ju'oud. He built a splendid palace, called Ham])toii 
(Joui’t. by the banks of the Thames ; and when it 
was finished he made a present of it to the King. 

Suddenly Wolsey lost the favour of the King. 
Henry bt?gan to wonder whether he had done 
right in marrying his brother’s widow. Tlie real 
truth was that he was tired of the Queen, and he 
wished to put her away in order to marry a 
young lady named Anne Boleyn. 

Pie told Wolsey that he must arrange this for 
him. Wolsey does not appear to have liked the 
work ; but he always thought it his duty to 
please his master, whatever he wished him to do. 

The Pope ordered Wolsey and another Cardinal 
to hold a Court in England to hear what Henry 
and Katharine had to say. But the Queen said 
that she would have no judge but the Pope him- 
self, and it was decided to try the case in the 
Pope/s own city of Pome. 

Henry thought it was Wolsey’s fault that the 
matter was not settled at once, and was very 
angry with him. He took away his offices and 
his wealth, and treated him most unkindly. 
W^olsey left the Court in disgrace. Before long 
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Henry ordered him to come back to London to ]je 
tried for treason. 

Woisey was broken-hearted at the King’s 
cruelty. He was old and in weak liealth. On his 
journey back to Court he reached Leicester Abbey. 
The Abbot came out to meet him, and stood oji 
the threshold with his hands stretched out in 
pitying welcome. 

‘‘ .Father Abbot,” said the Cardinal, “1 am 
come hither to lay my liones among you.” A day 
or two later he lay upon bis death-bed. In his 
last moments he thought with sorrow of his past 
life. “ If I had served God,” he said, “ as well as 
I have served the King, He would not have given 
me over in my old age to my enemies.” 

After his death the King’s Minister was a man 
named Thomas Cromwell. While he was in power 
many of the monasteries were done away with. 
The King said that they ought to be closed 
because the monks and nimg had become so 
wicked. 

This may have been true of some of them, but 
others were good and pious, and very kind to 
the poor. Many people w^ere very angry at the 
closing of the monasteries, and in the North of 
England there was a rebellion. .But it was put 
down, and the leaders were treated very harshly. 

Henry VIIL did at length put aside his wife, 
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Chapter. XXY.— THE BATTLE OE 
ELODDEN. 


We shall give the stor}^ of the Battle of Eloddeii 
ill almost the same words as those used by Sir 
Walter Bcottf^ the great novelist, whose works 
you will all enjoy some day. 


James IV. of Scotland made up his mind, 
against the wishes of his lords, to invade England 
while Henry VIII. was in France. The Earl of 
Surrey marched to meet liim with a large 
army. 

The Scottish Earls begged their King to with- 
draw from the army for his own safety. But 
James, who wished to gain fame from his military 
skill, told them that they should not put such a 
disgrace upon him. 

“ I will fight with the English,” he said, 

though you had all sworn tlie contrary. You 
may shame yourselves by flight, but you shall not 
shame me.” 

The Scottish army had fixed their camp on a 
hill called Flodden, in the north of Northumber- 
land. This hill slopes, steeply towards the plain ; 
and there is a piece of level ground on the top 

^ Freely adapted from the Tales of a Grandfather, . 
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KING WHO FOUGHT AT FLODDEN. 

(From the painting by Vanderooes.) 
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where the Scots might have drawn up their army 
c).t great advantage. 

Surrey sent a herald to invite James to come 
down from the height and join battle in the ojDen 
plain. The Scottish King refused to receive the 
messenger, and said it was not such a message as 
an Earl might send to a King. 

Surr«y therefore marched northward, sw’eeping 
round the hill of Flodden ; and, crossing the Till, 
he ])laced himself with his Avhole army between 
James and his own kingdom. 

The King allow’-ed him to do this without 
making any movement. But when he saw the 
English army lying between him and the way 
back to his own country he became alarmed. So 
he resolved to give the signal for the fatal battle. 

Then the Scots set fire to their huts and the 
other refuse and litter of their camp. The smoke 
spread along the side of the hill, and under its 
cover the army of King Jamej=5 came dowm from 
the hill. Tlie Englisli came on to meet them, 
both armies being hidden from each other by tlie 
smoke. Each force was divided into four columns. 

The battle began at the hour of four in the 
afternoon. The first body to begin the fighting 
was the left wing of the Scots, under Huntly and 
Home, which threw into disorder the right wing 
of the English under Howard, 
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The English leader was beaten down, his 
standard tn,ken, and he himself was in danger of 
instant death, when he was saved by a band of 
outlaws. 

On the right of James’s arni}?^ a division of 
Higiilanders were so much annoyed by the 
English arrows that they broke their ranks and 
rushed down the hill. At once they were 
attacked by an English column, and routed with 
great loss of life. 

The division under King James contained the 
best and bravest of his nobles and gentry. Their 
armour was so good that the English arrows did 
little harm among them. They were all on foot ; 
even the King had parted with his horse. 

Opposed to them was Surrey’s own division. 
The Scots came on with great fury, and for a 
time had the better. Surrey’s men were thrown 
into great disorder, and his standard was in 
danger of capture. "J'he English seemed to be in 
some risk of losing the battle. 

But the force which under Stanley had routed 
tlie Highlanders came against James on tlie one 
side, while another English column took him on 
the other. 

The Scots showed the greatest courage. They 
formed into a circle, with their spears extended on 
every side, and fought like heroes. 
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Bows being now useless, the English came in 
on all sides with their bills. But the:y could not 
force the Scots either to break or to retire. 

J ames himself died fighting to the last. He 
was twice wounded with arrows, and had his 
death-blow from a bill. Night fell before the 
battle was decided, for still the Scottish centre 
kept their ground. But during the night tlie 
rest of the Scottish army drew off in silent despair 
from the field on w^hich they had left their brave 
King and the flower of his nobility. 

After the battle the infant son of the dead 
King was crowned at Scone as James V. When 
he grew up, Henry VIII. wished him to marry his 
daughter Mary, who afterwards became Queen of 
England. But this match was not brought about. 
The Scottish King married a lady of France, and 
liad a daughter, of whom we shall read later as 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 


CiiArTER XXVI.— THE BOY KING OF 
ENGLAND. 

Heni^,y VIII. left three children : a son named 
Edward, and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. 
Each of these in turn came to the throne. 
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But not one of them left any children, and 
wlieii they had all died the crown of England 
came to a King of Scotland ; so the two kingdoms 
were at last joined under one King. But of this 
we shall learn more in a later chapter. 

Edward VI. was only a boy of ten years when 
he became King, and he died at the early age of 
sixteen. He was very grave and thoughtful, and 
he cared much more about the way in which the 
countzy was goverired than most hoys of his age 
would have done. 

In his time there were in the land many 
unhappy quarrels between people who could not 
agree about the way in which they should 
worship God. There were two great parties — the 
Homan Catholics and the Protestants — and a 
continual struggle went on between them. 

They even went so far as to put one another 
to death when they were able to do so ; and 
the method chose^i was the fearful death by 
burning. They had not yet learnt the lesson 
that people can worship God in many dilferent 
ways. 

Edward VI. was a Protestant. He was very 
sickly and he knew that he had not long to live. 
It grieved him very much to think that after his 
death the crown would go to his half-sister Mary, 
who was a Homan Catholic. 
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So he let some artful men persuade him to say 
that his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, should Le 
(^ueeii when he died. Lady Jane was a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, very learned, very good, and a 
Protestant. 

When the boy King died, however, the people 
were true to their lawful Queen, Maiy. Queen 
Jane only reigned nine days, and then was sent 
to the Tower. 

Queen Mary spared her at first, but a year 
later there w>is a rising against the Queen ; and 
though Lady Jane had no share in it, her head 
was cut off as well as that of her young husband. 

Tlie reign of Queen Mary was an unhappy 
time. Large numbers of Protestants were put to 
death by burning, and among them were som'e of 
the highest people in the land. This dreadful 
w'-ork went on for three years ; and it is said that 
nearly three hundred people were put to death in 
this horrible manner. 

The Queen married Philip, the King of Spain, 
who was also a Idoman Catholic ; ])ut he did not 
love his wife, and poor Queen Mary was very 
miserable and lonely, for she had no children to 
comfort her. During her reign Calais was lost to 
the English in a war wdth France, and the Queen 
took this loss very much to heart. 
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when they heard the news. The Princess Elii^a- 
bethj who was a Pi-otestaiit, now came to the 
thi\.»ne ; and her coining was hailed with jov ])y 
almost tlie wliole of* the nation. 


( hi ArTERXXVli.— MAKY, QUEEN T)F SOOTS. 

Queen Elizabeth was one of the wisest and 
greatest rulers that England has ever had. She 
had many faults. She was vain, self-willed, and 
greedy. Yet she made her people love her well. 
All the wisest and bravest of her people worked 
hard for her, and were ready to die for her and 
for their country. 

She was wdse and brave, and, as w'-e shall see, 
she brought her country through many great 
dangers. In her reign England w^as a more 
peaceful and wealthy country than it had ever 
been befoi'e. 

The Scots had also at this time a young Queen, 
Mary Stuart, of whom wm have already spoken. 
Mary w^as more beautiful than Elizabeth, but 
not so wise and prudent. The two Queens were 
cousins, as w^e have seen. 

Many of the Scottish people did not like 
their beautiful young Queen, who Avas a Pvoman 
Catholic. Scotland had now become a Protestant 
country, chiefly owing to the teaching of a great 
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preacher named John Knox. Knox liated Homan 
Catholics, and he was very earnest and serious ; 
he thought that everything that was merry and 
amusing wuis wrong. 

Mary had been Queen of Scotland ever since 
she was ten days old. But she had iived in 
France nearly all her life. She had licen sent 
there for safety when the English wmnt to w-ar 
with the Scots because they would not agree to 
give their baby Queen as wife to King Edward VI. 
The mother of Maiy, too, was a Frejich woman, 
as you will remember ; and the French washed in 
time to m-arry the young Queen of Scots to the 
Prince wdio w-ould one day become King of France. 

The young Queen was educated in France, and 
learned at the Court to love music, dancing, fine 
clothes, and a gay life. In time she married the 
French Prince, and when he came to the throne 
the Queen of Scots became also Queen of France. 
But she w^as left a wddow when she was only 
nineteen, and had to go back to her owni kingdom 
of Scotland. 

Many of the grave Scottish people were shocked 
at Mary’s gay doings ; and on her part the 
Queen found Scotland somewdiat dull and dreary. 
Before long she married a young nohlemaii, named 
Darnley, and they had one little son, James. 

The Queen wms full of high spirits, very brave 
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and daring. She loved adveutio'e and the Round 
oTarms. One of her friends once heard h(3r say 
that she wislied she were a jnan, “ to know what 
life it was to he all night in tiie fields.” 

Mary soon grew tired of Darn ley, who, indeed, 
treated her very badly. Yet when he fell ill she 
was veny kind to him, and persuaded him to come 
to Edinburgh to be near her. Dut he was to stay 
for a while in a lonely house outside the city until 
he wTis (juite cured. 

One night, soon after Darnley went there, 
this house was Idowai up with guiipowaler, and 
Darnley ’s dead body w^as found lying in the 
orchard. The deed waas believed to have been 
done by a nobleman named Bothwell who wished 
to marry the Queen of Scots. 

Very soon aftei* this Mary married Bothwell. 
Then people began to say that she had known 
beforehand that Darnley was to be murdered, and 
had asked him to come to Edinburgh on purpose. 
Whether Mary really did this horrible thing or 
not will, most likely, never be certainly known. 
But at the time many people thought that she 
was guilty. 

The}' made her a prisoner, and there were some 
people who wished her to be put to death as a 
murderess. Instead of that, however, they made 
her give up her crown to her little son ; and they 
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sliift lier ii|) in a, castle on an island in T^och 
Lovell. ILn-e tliey tbought slie would be {jiiite 
secure. 

Blit sbe bad man}?' friends in the conntrv. and 
they made a plot to set her free. ( )ne of her 
attendants, a young page, stole the keys and 
helped her to escajje with her women. A boat 
was w'aiting, and the party got safely away. Very 
soon tlie (^ueen was at the bead of an army. 

Tlie Earl of Murray, the nobleman who was 
ruling Scotland for tlie infant King, inarched 
against lier, and defeated her army at the Battle 
of Langs ide. Mary escaped to the Solway, which 
she crossed in a light boat, and before night came 
she was safe in the Castle of Carlisle, and, of 
course, upon English ground. 

Elizabeth did not knou^ what to do with her. 
Mary asked for help to win back her crown, but 
Elizabeth would not grant this. Then she asked 
for a safe passage tg France or Spain. This, too, 
the Englisli Queen would not give ; she feared 
that Mary would get the help of oue or other of 
these countries to u'iri the crown of England. 
For there were many Homan Catholics who 
wished to see Mary in the place of Elizabeth. 

x\t last the English (^ueen, made up her mind 
that the best plan would be to keep Mar}:^ as a 
prisoner in England. “ If you do so,” said the 
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Scottish Queen, “you will have not a little 
trouble.” These words came true indeed. 

For nineteen years Mary was kept in prison, 
first in one English castle and then in another. 
She was treated well and wuth respect. But her 
high spirit chafed under the restraint. She could 
only pass the time by doing needlework and play- 
ing with her dogs and birds, which was, of course, 
a very dull life after all her adventures. 

Over and over again plots were made by her 
friends to set her free ; and it w^as proposed to 
kill Elizabeth, and make her cousin Queen of 
England. All these plots gave great trouble to 
the English people, and it began to be said that 
the land would have no peace while Mary Stuart 
was alive. 

After a time Elizabeth’s .Ministers came to her 
and said that a letter had come into their hands 
which Mary had written to a friend to tell him 
that she was glad to hear of the plot to murder the 
' Queen. They now said that Mary must be put 
to death for the safety of Elizabetli, and, indeed, 
of England. 

For a long time Elizabeth could not make up 
her mind to sign the paper ordering this to be 
done. She would have liked her Ministers to do 
it on their own account, so that she might not be 
blamed ; but they were too wise for that. Tliey 
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tliought that when it was done the Queen would 
taru round and punish them, though in lier heart 
she woidd be glad. 

At last, however, she did sign the pajier. Then 
two gentlemen went oft* to Fotheringay Castle to 
tell Mary that she must prepare for her death on 
the following day. 

Mary did not show the least fear. She spent 
the night in prayer and in writing farewell letters 
to her friends. Early next morning she was taken 
into the great hall of the castle, and was there 
beheaded. 

Chapter. XXVIIL— THE GEEAT AEMADA. 

In the reign of our Henry VIL, the grandfather 
of Queen Elizabeth, the great sailor Christopher 
Columbus sailed from Spain, across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and discovered America. After him many 
Spanish captains set out on the journey across 
the western ocean, and before long the Spaniards 
owned some of the richest jiarts of America. 
They found great wealth in that land, and sent 
home many ships laden with silver and other 
things of great value. 

In the time of Elizabeth Englishmen began to 
feel very unwilling to let the Spaniards keep all 
these good things for themselves. Some Devon- 
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shire gentlemen began to fit out small ships at 
their own cost, and to sail westward to seek their 
fortunes. 

The favourite plan of these sailors w'as to lie in 
wait for the Spanish treasure-ships as they wer(^ 
coming home laden with silver and other precious 
things ; then they fought the Spanish crews, and, 
if they could, carried off the treasure. 

This was nothing else but rolibery, for tlie two 
countries were not at war. But many of the 
English hated the Spanish King, Philip, because 
he was such an enemy to all Protestants ; and 
they felt careless as to what he thought of them. 

So every year they grew more daring, and 
some of them became rich from the spoils they 
took. When the Spanish King complained to 
Queen Elizabeth, she took very little notice ; for, 
as a rule, she had a large sliare of the spoil which 
the English sailors brought home. 

The most famous of all these English sailors 
was Francis Drake. He sailed several times to 
the Spanish Main, and he was the first English- 
man to make a voyage round the wurld. Like 
the rest, he took all he could from the Spanish 
ships which he met on his voyages. 

One day a large Spanish vessel w'as riding at 
anchor in a harbour on the w'-est coast of America, 
when the man on the look-out saw a small ship 
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come, saiiiiig in. He felt sure it was a Spanish 
\'essel ; for he never dreamed of Englishmen, 
corning so fai' from home. So they ran up their 
dags, beat their drums, and got ready a feast for 
their countrymen. 

The little vessel came up alongside. Then, 
without a word of warning, the English sailors 
boarded the Spanish ship and set upon the crew. 
The Spaniards were quite taken by surprise and 
soon beaten, and their ship seized. 

Drake found rich treasure on board, and tins 
^vas soon stowed away in the liold of his own 
ship, w^hich was called the PvVuxm. Then he 
sailed away. At the next port he found silver 
bai‘s piled up on the pier, and a few labourers 
lying asleep by them. Drake did not hui-t the 
men, for he had no wish to be cruel, but he took 
the silver. Just as he was stowing away the last 
bars in his ship, there came down from the 
mountains a number of llamas with another load 
of silver ; and that, too, w^eiit into the hold of 
t\\Q Pelican. 

AVhen Drake got home from his voyage round 
tlie vDrld, his countrymen were very proud of 
him. Elizabeth made him a knight and treated 
him with great fiivour. But the King of Spain, 
as we might expect, made many bitter and 
aiigry complaints against him through a Spanish 
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iiobleiaan who stayed at the English Court. This 
iioblemuii wrote to his master, King ITiilip, an 
account of what had passed between him and the 
Queen of England : 

“ ‘ Your Majesty/ I said, ‘ will not hear words, 
so we must come to the cannon, and see if you 
will not hear them.’ 

Quietly, in her most natural voice, as if she 
were telling a common story, she said that if I 
spoke in tliat way she would fling me into a 
dungeon.” 

At last Philip of Spain made up his mind to 
send a great fleet of warships to England, and to 
land an army to take London. But when the 
Spanish fleet was almost ready to set sail, Drake 
sailed into the harbour where it lay, and burnt 
the store-ships. This he called “ singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard ” ; and the daring deed was 
the means of putting off for a year the starting 
of the huge fleet, which was known as the 
Invincible Armada. 

In the summer of 1588 the great fleet set sail, 
and as soon as it was known to be coming, beacon- 
fires flashed the news from hill to hill and peak to 
peak through the whole length of England. The 
Devon sailors were ready, and a fleet of small 
ships lay in Plymouth Harbour under the High 
Admiral, Lord Howard. 
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The Spanish vessels were- allowed to sail n.]) tin'. 
Channel. Theji the English ships followed them 
and did a great deal of damage, besides takiiig one 
or two of them. The Armada came to anchor oil* 
the port of Calais. But Drake sent fire-ships 
among tliem and drove them eastward into the 
North Sea. 

Then a great storm arose, and the Spanish 
ships were driven before it for many days. On 
they sailed along our east coast, hoping to get 
round the Orkney Islands out into the open 
Atlantic. M'any of them were wrecked on the 
way, and only about one-third of the great 
Armada got home again to Spain. 

“ With all their great pride and noise,” wrote 
Drake, “ they did not, in their sailing round 
England, so much as sink or take one ship or 
cock-boat of ours, or even harm so much as one 
sheep-cote in the land.” 

Elizabeth went in state to St.^ Paul’s Cathedral 
to thank God for the victory. And she caused a 
number of medals to be made and to be kept in 
memory of the great event. 

Elizabeth reigned more than fifteen years after 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Her old age 
was very sad. She was ill a long time, and felt 
very lonely. She had never been able to make 
up her mind to marry. And when she died, tlie 
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Kin<;' of tScotlaiid became also Kiug of England 
So nt last tbe two kingdoms wei-e joined under 
one King, neA'or again to be separated. 

(JriAPTER XXIX.—SHAKESPEAHE ; 
SPENSER ; SIDNEY. 

There were many other famous men living in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth besides the sailors of 
whom we have read. Many writers of her time 
have also won great fame, and three of the 
best known were William Shakespeare, Edmund 
Spenser, and Philip Sidney. 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick. His hither’s 
house is still standing, and the room in which it is 
said the poet was born is now shown to visitors. 

We do not know much about his schooling or 
his doings when he was a boy. His father was 
at one time a lej,iding tradesman of tlie town ; 
but he lost most of his money, and the boy was 
taken early from school to help to earn his own 
living. 

What kind of work he took up is not (piite 
certain. One writer says that he became a 
butcher, and tells how “ when he killed a calf he 
would do it in high style and make a speech.” 

When Shakespeare was quite young he married 
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a woman a few years older than himself. After a 
fe\v years he left his native town and went np to 
London, where be got work in the theatres. 

The theatres of that time were not so fine as 
those we now have in our towns. There were no 
})ainted scenes at the back of the stage, no 
pretty lights and fine dresses as we have in our 
day. 

If the people in the play were supposed to be 
living i]i a forest, a board was hung out, on which 
was written, “This is a wood,” The lookers-oii 
had to picture the scenery in. their own minds. 

The actors, as a I'ule, wore their ordinary 
clothes. There were no actresses, but boys acted 
the parts of women and girls. The people who 
went to see the plays sat on little stools out in a 
courtyard. 

But they enjoyed themselves quite as much as 
playgoers do now. The fact that there was no 
scenery made them think morq of the words that 
were being spoken. And the pla5^s in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time were some of the noblest that 
have ever been written. 

Shakespeare became an actor in one of these 
theatres. He also spent a good deal of his time 
in helping other people to write plays. Then he 
began to write some himself After a time he 
got a theatre of his own. He made some money, 
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and as soon as he was rich enough he went hack 
to live at fStratford, which he loved lietter than 
any other place in the w^Orld. 

He bought a house in that town, and li\''ed 
there quietly for a few years. When he died he 
was buried in the parish church. He is our 
greatest poet, and one of the hrst ol’ all the 
world s great writers. His plays are thirty -seven 
in number, and they are now known and loved all 
over the world. Some of them tell tales which 
are very sad. Others are very amusing. One is 
all about fairies. Arid all are written in most 
beautiful language. 

Shakespeare, like all true Englishmen, was 
very fond of his country. He liked to v'rite 
about the great deeds that men of England had 
done in days gone by. So he wrote many plays 
about things that took place in English history. 

They make everything so real that we can iji 
a very pleasant way learn much of our history 
from these plays of Shakespeare. We have 
already in this book read some stories from his 
plays. 

Another great poet of the time of Elizabeth 
was Edmund Spenser, who wrote a long poem 
called The Fairy Queen. It is all about knights 
and ladies, dwarfs and giants, castles and combats, 
and some day you will perhaps be able to enjoy it. 
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The first part tells of a Princess namerl Una, 
whose father and mother were kept prisoners in 
their own castle by a fearful dragon. ; and liow 
the brave lied Cross Knight, who was kiio'wn as 
Saint George, killed the dragon aftei- a fearful 
fight, and afterwards married tlie FMziceKSS. 

When we read of Sir .Philip Sidney we get a 
good idea of wliat a true gentleman was like in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. He was a great 
lover of poetry, and wrote a little book in ju'aise of 
it. He also wrote a number of beautiful poems 
himself. 

Sir Philip was as gallant and brave as he was 
gentle and pure-hearted. He died the death of 
a soldier on the field of battle. 

He went with some of the Queen’s troops across 
the North Sea to fight against Spain in the 
country we now call Holland. In one of the 
battles he was struck by a musket-ball in the 
thigh, and soon it was known that nothing could 
be done to save his life. 

As he lay d3dug, someone brought him a cup of 
cold water to ([uench his burning thirst. As he 
■was about to put it to his lips, he noticed a poor 
wounded soldier who was lying near looking with 
eager eyes at the cup. Sidney at once lianded 
it to him iintasted. “ Thy need is greater tlnin 
mine,” he said with a smile. 
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Before Jong he died, and so Eliaabeth lost (»ne 
of tlie best and bravest of her subjects and 
helpers. 


Chapter XXX.— THE YEAE KlOo, 

Qheey Elizabeth; died in the year 1003. The 
Jast days of the great Queen were very sad. Slie 
lay on the door propped upon piJlows, and when 
one of her Ministers said that she must go to bed, 
she cried : “ Must ! Is must a word to be used to 
Princes V 

At last, however, she had to take to her bed. 
Just before she died, the name of James VI. of 
Scotland, the son of her old rival Mary Stuart, 
was mentioned to her. She knew what was 
meant. He was to be King of England also. Did 
she approve ? She did not speak, but moved her 
head as if to give Jier consent. Not long after- 
wards she passed away. 

So the King of Scots became also King of 
England in the year 1603. He was henceforth 
to be known as King of Great Britain, and since 
his time both Scotland and England have had the 
same Sovereign, and in many ways have formed 
one country. But we must not forget how it was 
that the two countries came together at last. 

G. H. Tll.'i.. ,, 11 
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Each of the two kingdoms had a Parlianient of 
its own, which helped the King to govern the 
land. And for about a hundred years the Parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh and the Parliament in London 
were kept (piite distinct. Then a change ■was 
made, as we shall see in a later chapter. 

King James was now not only King of C4r0at 
Britain, hut also of Ireland. And wlien he came 
to the throne, for the first time Ireland had really 
become part of the British dominions, though it was 
now^ four hundred years since the Kings of England 
had begun to call themselves Lords of Ireland. 

These had been very unhappy years for Ireland, 
as we have seen in former chapters of this book ; 
but the most miserable of all were those she had 
passed through during the reign of Elizabeth. 

The real Irish people at that time were still 
ruled by their native chiefs, and kept quite apart 
from the English, most of whom lived in and 
about Dublin. It ■was only over the English in 
Ireland that the English King could claim to be 
Lord. The Irish paid no heed to his huvs. There 
was a Parliament in Dublin, but so far as the 
Irish chiefs were concerned it might never have 
been thei'e at all. 

Now, Queen Elizabeth wished very much to 
bring the whole of the island really under her 
rule. She feared that if she did not the Spaniards 





might take it from her. At one time a, small 
body of tliem did make a landing, and took a 
fort. But the Queen’s officer in Dublin, who was 
known as. the Lord Deputy, marched against the 
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fort, took it, and had all the Spaniards ]mt to 
death. 

Large bodies of English were sent to settle in 
Ireland, and land was granted to them. This 





English settlers to Ireland. Many of the families 
she sent over settled in the middle portion of 
Ireland. The land on which they made their 
homes was divided into King’s County and Queen’s 
County, being so called after Philip of Spain and 
Mary. 

After a while the English rulers seem to have 
tried to do their best for the Irish people. They 
gave many of them grants of land, and tried to 
give peace and order to the unhappy country. 
But the Irish people did not wash to settle down 
to live in the English way, and they could not be 
expected to be thankful for gifts of lands which 
they looked upon as their own. 

In the north-eastern part of Ireland, which is 
called Ulster, a large number of people b’om 
Scotland were given grants of land. They proved 
to be very hard-working, and made good use of 
the land on which they made their homes. 

They built farms and homesteads, churches and 
mills, and began to grow wool and breed cattle. 
Ever since that time Ulster has been one of the 
richest parts of Ireland. 
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Tijouo‘h Ireland was now looked upon as a part 
of tlie British Isles, it kept its own Parliament, 
whiclj met in Dublin. This went on for nenrly 
two hundred years, when a change was made, of 
which we shall read in a later chapter. 

(hiALTER XXXL--Sm WALTER RALEIGH. 

One of the great men of the time of Elizabetli 
who lived on into the next reign was 8ir Walter 
Raleigh. The Queen liked him very much. It 
is said that he first won her favour by laying 
down his fine cloak over a muddy spot in the road 
which she had to cross. 

But Ptaleigh was not merely a courtier. He 
was a brave soldier and a good sailor. He was 
born in Devon County, and had his share in the 
work done by Drake in the fight with Spain ; and 
to the end of his life he was one of the bitterest 
enemies that Spain had in England. 

Raleigh was one of the first who tried to make 
homes for English men and women beyond the 
seas. He sent out a party of English to settle in 
the south-eastern part of what is now" the United 
States. His colony failed, but a little later it 
was set up again, and began to do well. It was 
called Virginia in honour of the Virgin Queen, 
Elizabeth . 
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Yirginia became noted for its tobacco. Sir 
Walt(3r learned to smoke from the Indians ; and 
he was one of the first Englishmen to do so. It 
is said that when his servant first saw him 
smoking he thought that his master was on lire, 
and ran for some water to “ put him out.” 

In Raleigh’s time the Spaniards told many 
stories about a land of gold which they said was 
to be found in a certain part of South America. 
In this land tliey said was the city of Manoa, 
which was one of the richest in the world. 

It stood upon a salt-water lake, and the palace 
of its King was glorious to behold. “ All the 
vessels of his home, table, and kitchen, were of 
gold and silver, and the meanest were of silver 
and copper mixed together. 

‘‘ He had in his wardrobe hollow statues of gold 
like to giants, and gold figures of all the beasts, 
birds, trees, and herbs, that the earth bringeth 
forth, and of all the fishes that the sea or livers 
breedeth. 

“ He had also ropes, chests, and troughs of gold 
and silver, and heaps of golden bars lil^e wood 
marked out to burn. His people had a garden of 
pleasure where they went, to take tlie air of the. 
sea ; here were all kinds of herbs, flowers, and 
trees, of gold and silver.” 

Raleigh set out with a band of men to try to 
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find this wonderful city, which the Spaniards called 
El Dnrrulo — that is, “ the Golden.” But he did 
not find it, though he travelled far into that part 
of South America now known as Guiana. 

Soon after James I. came to the throne Baleigh 
■was accused of having taken part in a plot against 
the Ki]ig. Ke was sentenced to die, hut the 
King had him put into the Tower, where he was 
a prisoner for thirteen years. 

Then he told the King that, if he would set him 
free, he would go to South America and bring 
home great store of gold. King James set him 
free, for he wanted money badly ; hut he warned 
Raleigh not to go to lands that were owned by 
the King of Spain. He did not Avish to do any- 
thing to vex the Spanish King, for he was hoping 
to marry his son Charles to a Spanish Princess. 

But James knew- as well as Raleigh that it 
would not be easy to keep away from land claimed 
by the Spaniards, for no one knew exactly where 
they began or ended. However, the brave leader 
set out on his adventure. 

When Raleigh got to the mouth of a great 
river called the Orinoco, he brought his ships to 
anchor. Then he sent one of his own sons with 
an old friend named Captain Key mis to search 
for a certain gold-mine AA^hich he had heard lay 
some distfuice up the river. 
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Now, Raleigh had been to this place some years 
before; hut since that time the Spaniards had 
built a village near the mine. As soon as Captain 
Keymis got there, they began to fire at his party 
out of the woods. Young Ealeigh was shot down, 
and the rest of the party had to go back without 
liaving seen the mine at all. 

When Raleigh heard of their failure, he could 
not help Intterly blaming his old friend. Captain 
Keymis took this so much to heart that he shut 
himself up in his cabin and killed himself. 

Raleigh was forced to sail home, and when he 
got there the Spanish King sent a messenger to 
King James to complain of what had been done. 
So, to please the Spaniards, the King said that the 
old sentence upon Raleigh was to be carried out — 
that is, he was to be put to death by having his 
head cut off. 

The people hated Spain and loved Raleigh, and 
they were truly sorry to see the last of Elizabeth s 
heroes come to such an end. 

Chapter XXXIL— THE FIRST KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

There were two great events of the reign of 
James I., both of which have to do with religion. 

The Roman Catholics thought that James 
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COSTUMBS OF THE TIM® : THREE WOMEN OF THE MIUHLE CLASS 
AND A COUNTRYWOMAN. 


•would take their part and show favour to them, 
as his mother, Mary Stuart, had been a Catholic. 
And when they found that he would not do so, a 
number of them formed a cruel plot against him. 

It was proposed to blow up with gunpowder 
the Houses of Parliament when the King, his 
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two SOUS, and his lords were there. Then the 
plotters meant to make Elizabeth, the King's 
little daughter. Queen, and bring her up as a 
Eornan Catholic. 

The chief of the plotters was a gentleman 
named Robert Catesby. He told his plan to a 
number of his friends, among whom was a soldier 
named Guy Fawkes, who was ready for any 
daring deed, however dangerous it might be. 

A cellar under the Parliament House was hired, 
and here the plotters stored some barrels of gun- 
powder, concealing them under a lot of wood and 
coaL 

They next wished to buy horses and arras, so 
that, when the cruel deed was done, they might 
seize the little Princess. But as they had no 
money left, they were forced to tell their secret to 
some rich men, who they thought would help 
them. 

Ojie of them had a relative in the House of 
Lords, and he did not wish him to be blown up 
with the rest. He therefore sent him a letter 
telling him not to go to Parliament on the day of 
the King’s visit. 

This letter was shown to the King, and lie 
guessed that the “ bidden blow ” of which it spoke 
was to be a gunpowder explosion. So plans were 
made to ensure his safety and that of his friends. 
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.Parliament was to meet on tlie 5th of November. 
The night before tlie cellars under the House were 
searched by soldiers, and Guy FawPes was found 
there, waiting to set fire to the gunpowder next 
morning. 

He was at once made prisoner. The other 
plotters had met together in the Midlands, 
pretending that they were going to form a hnnt- 
ing-party. When they heard that Guy Fawkes 
had been caught they separated. But they were 
in time taken prisoners after some fighting, in 
which several of them were killed. The rest 
were put to death. 

In the time of James I. there were certain 
persons in England who did not wish to go to the 
services which were held in the English churches. 
They w^ere good and pious people, and wished to 
worship God in their owni way. But at that time 
the law would not allow them to do so. These 
people were afterwai-ds known as Independents. 

They were moslly poor men working on the 
land, and their homes were very dear to them. 
Yet their religion was dearer to them than their 
homes, or even their lives, and a number of them 
made up their minds to go to Holland, where 
they wmuld be allowed to worship God in their 
own wniy. 

They lived for some years in that land, near a 
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city called Leyden. But they did not like town 
life, and they found it hard to earn a living 
among the Dutch. So they decided to cross the 
Atlantic and make new homes for themselves in 
that part of America which lay to the nortli of 
Haleigli’s colony of Virginia. There they would 
be under the rule of their own King. 

Bo they came back to England, and set sail 
late in the summer from Southampton in a small 
vessel called the Mayflower. It was November 
when they sighted the coast of America, and 
came to anchor in a bay near a headland called 
Cape God. 

xA party was sent off to choose a good landing- 
place. Winter was coming on, and the search- 
party suffered greatly as they coasted along in an 
open boat. The snow fell thickly ; the spra}?- 
from the stormy waves wetted them to the skin, 
and then froze until their clothes were like suits 
of iron. One of their number afterwards wrote : 

‘‘ Whichever way they turned their eyes (save 
upward to the heavens), they could have little 
comfort. For summer being done, all things 
looked upon them with a weather-beaten face ; 
and the whole country, full of woods and thickets, 
afforded a wild and savage view. 

“ Being thus passed the vast ocean, they had 
now no friends to welcome them , nor inns to 
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refresh their weather-beaten bodies ; no houses, 
ranch Jess towns, to go to seek for help.” 

A t last tliey found a sheltered harliour to which 
former travellers had given the name of Plymouth 
P>ay. Here they landed. The granite rock on 
^vhich they stepped ashore is still kept by their 
descendants, and is known as Forefathers’ Eock. 
In due time all the people, about one hundred in 
number, were landed from the MayfltHvcr. 

Log-huts were set up, and in these they passed 
the winter. In the spring a dreadful sickness 
broke out among them, and many of them died. 
After a while only twenty of the men were left. 
Yet when the Mayflower set out once more for 
England, not one returned with her. 

After many hardships and dangers from Eed 
Indians, these people, and others who came to join 
them, founded a New England on the other side 
of the ocean. Hei*e they were free to worship 
God as they pleased, though the King of Great 
Britain and Irelara^ was still their Sovereign, and 
the Old England across the sea was their ^vell- 
loved “ home.” 
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Chapter XXXIII.-THE GEEAT CIVIL ‘ 
WAR. 

The King came after James 1. was his son, 
who was known as Charles 1. He was a good 
man in many ways, but he wished to rule without 
the helj) of Parliament ; and this led to great 
trouble, as we shall see. 

The King wished for money, and he ordered 
the rich men of the land to lend him some. A 
number of gentlemen said that Parliament only 
could order them to pay money, and refused to do 
what the King wushed. Thereupon Charles sent 
them to prison. 

This and other acts of the King roused the 
anger of the Parliament and people. And before 
long there were two great parties ■ in the land — 
those who took the part of the Parliament, and 
those who sided with the King. The former 
came to be known as Roundheads, because they 
wore their hair short, and the latter as Cavaliers. 

Not only did King Charles rouse the spirit of 
many of the English people against him : lie also 
gave offence to the people of Scotland by trying 
to make them worship in their churches as lie did 
himself. . . 

They refused, and were ready to fight for what 
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they thought to be right. Charles marched an 
army towards the Border, but he was met by- a 
strong Scottish force, which took Newcastle and 
overran the country round about. 

King Charles was forced to give way, and had 
to promise to pay the Scottish leaders a large 
sum of money. To get this money lie asked 
Parliament to meet. When the members came 
together, they had (jiiite made up their minds to 
force the King to rule the land as they thought 
he ought to do. 

The King had a friend named the Earl of 
Strafford, w^ho had often helped him in many 
ways. He had ruled Ireland for the King, and, 
though a veiy stern man, he had ruled it , well. 
He kept order in the land, and made tlie people 
better off tban they had ever been before. He 
taught the people of the North to grow flax to be 
made into linen, and so started the work of linen- 
making for which Ireland is now famous. 

But in England he took the side of the King 
against the Parliament, and the memhers hated 
him well. They said that lie was a traitor, and 
that he had planned to bring troo})s over from 
Ireland to fight against the King’s subjects. He 
was tried, and found guilty. 

The punishment was death, but Stratford hoped 
that the King would save him. In this he w^as 
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clisappoiiited, and before long the King's friend 
was pnt to death ]jy having his hea,d cnt otV. 

This was really the first step in a struggle 
wliich came to be known as the Great Civil War, 
iVfter awhile King Charles went to Nottingham, 
and crdled his friends to arms. They came at his 
call, eager to fight for him, though some of them 
thought he was really in the wrong. There were 
some of the richest and noblest in the laud round 
the banner of the King. On the other side were 
most of the merchants and trades-people, who were 
ready to fight and to lay down their lives for 
freedom. Both sides were brave and resolute, and 
both were fighting for what they thought was 
right. 

The first battle was fought at Edgehill, in the 
county of Warwick, and the King’s troops had the 
better. Then the war went on for about two 
years, the victory lying first with one side and 
then with the other, until there came to the front 
on the side of the Parliament a famous man, who 
brought the war in time to an end. 

This w'as Oliver Cromwell, a country gentleman 
of Ely, who ^vas also a member of Parliament. 
He raised a troop of horse-soldiers, and drilled 
them well. He took care that only really earnest 
and sober men were allowed to enter his regiment. 
They wore red coats, with a “back and breast” 
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of iron over them, iron helmets, and each man had 
a sword and a pair of pistols. 

This troop came to be known as Oroniwell’s 
Ironsides ; and at the great Battle of Marston 
Moor, in Yorkshire, they greatly helped to wiji a 
victory for GromweH’s side. In this fight the Scots 
took j)ai-t, for the leaders of the Boundheads had 
asked for their help against the King. 

One year later Cromwell met the King in battle 
at Naseby, and tlie Boyalists were beaten. After 
a few months King Charles gave himself uj) to 
the leaders of the Scottish army, which was then 
in camp at Newark. They handed him over to 
the generals of the Roundhead army, who kept 
him as a prisoner. 

They said that so long as Charles was alive 
the land would have neither rest nor peace. The 
members of Parliament wished to make peace 
with the King. But the leaders of the army sent 
troops to the Parliament House, who refused to 
let those members who sided with the King pass 
in. After this Parliament had to do what the 
generals wished. 

King Charles was brought before a court and 
tried as a “tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public 
enemy.” He said that they liad no right to tiy 
their King. The judge asked him what he had to 
say for his crimes against “ the good people of 
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ErigiaDcl.” Then a woman s voice in a gallery of 
the liall was heard, crying : “ Tt is a lie ; not half 
nor a quarter of the people of England.” She 
meant that it was only one party of the people 
who charged the King with wrong, and of course 
she was quite right, for Charles had many friends. 

The trial was really a mockery, for the judges 
had made up their minds at the first to put the 
King to death. At last they passed sentence. 
The King of tlie land was to be put to death by 
having his head cut off. 

On the oOth of January, 1649, the King walked 
across the Park from St. James’s Palace in London 
to the Palace of Whitehall. It was a cold, frosty 
morning. When he was dressing, the King had 
asked for a warm shirt ; for the cold might make 
him shiver, and he did not wish, he said, that the 
people should think he was shaking from fear. 

He met his death bravely like a King and a 
man. As he died, a deep groan broke from the 
crowd around the scaffold. The Civil War had 
come to an end, and Oliver Cromwell was now the 
master of England. 



OLIVER CROMWELL 


Chapter XXXIV. —OLIVEII CROMWELL. 


Great Britain and Ireland were iio\y to form 
what was called a Oommonwealtli. Tliere was to 
be no King, though two sons of Charles were 
alive. After a time Cromwell took the title of 
Lord Protector. 

One of the first things he did was to go across 
to Ireland, which had for about eight years been 
in a state of rebellion. He thought that the 
only way to settle the country was to take the 
land from the Irish, and kill them or drive them 
away across the sea. 

He marched his men to Drogheda and took the 
town by storm. Three thousand men were put 
to the sword. Even those who begged for mercy 
were killed. A number of soldiers and priests 
took refuge in a church. Cromwell ordered it to 
be set on fire. 

In other parts of the land the same cruel work 
went on, and in nine months Cromwell’s soldiers 
had done their work only too well. The land 
that had been taken was given, for the most part, 
to English settlers. Thousands of Iri.sh were 
driven from their homes to live a wild life in the 
mountains of the West. 

It is no wonder that Cromwell was for a long 
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time, remembered -witli the greatest hatred m 
Ire'laiid. As soon as tins work was done he came 
l;>ack to England, oiily to find that In^ had now to 
%ht anotlier foe, 

The Scots had crowaied the eldest son of 
Charles, who bore his father’s name, as King. 
Crom\\’e]l inarched an army along the east coast 
to IJimbar, But the clever Scottish general, 
Leslie, was able to place his meti so that they lay 
between Cromwell and England. 

A battle took place, beginning in the early 
morning, before the moon had set. Crom well’s 
troopers soon routed the Scottish horsemen ; and, 
before long the main body of Leslie’s army broke 
in flight. Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, but 
the young Prince Charles slipped jiast him at the 
head of a Scottish army. 

Cromwell set out after him at once, and 
came up with him at Worcester. And on the 
3rd of September, 1651, just a year after the 
Battle of Dunbar, there was a fierce fight in the 
streets of the old cathedral city ; but when even- 
ing came, the army of Charles was beaten and 
scattei'ed. This was CroiinveU’s last battle. 

After many exciting adventures, Prince (-harles 
was able to make his escape to France. It is 
said that lie once bid in an oak-tree, and -watclied 
Oliver’s troopers searching for him belowA 
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Cromwell before long bad a quarrel with the 
Parliament, and he made up his mind to send the 
members about their business. He took some 
soldiers down to the House of Commons, and left 
them outside while he went quietly into the hall 
where the members met together. 

After a while he got up and began to make a 
speech which did not please the members. They 
tried to stop him, but he shouted : Come, come, 
we ha^e had enough of this ; I will put an end to 
your prating.” 

Then he called in the soldiers. “You are no 
Parliament ! ” he cried, stamping his foot in a 
rage. “ Get you gone ! Give way to hones ter 
men 1” Soon the soldiers had forced the members 
out. Then Cromwell went up to the table, on 
which lay the mace which is carried before the 
Speaker. “ Take away that bauble,” he cried. 
Then he locked the door of the House, and now 
England had neither King nor Parliament. 

After this Cromwell was made Protector, and 
he ruled the land for some time. He ruled well 
on the whole, and made the country respected 
abroad. He chose one of his generals, named 
Blake, to be Admiral ; and though this man had 
at first no, knowledge of sea-fighting, he soon 
proved to be one of the best naval leaders we 
have ever had. 
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He beat the Dutch and the Spaniards, and 
took from the latter the large island of Jamaica, 
whicli lies on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Since that time it has- formed part of our Empire. 

Due of the most daring things he did was to 
enter the Spanish hai’bour of Santa Cruz, vdiere 
a fleet of sixteen vessels lay at anchor under the 
guns of seven strong forts. Two of the ships 
were sunk, and the rest were burnt. This was 
Blake’s last fight. A few months later he sailed 
for home. As his ship was passing up the Channel, 
and wfithin sight of Plymouth, he died of fever. 

In the next year Blake’s great master, Cromw^ell, 
passed away. As he lay on his death-bed a 
great storm of wind arose, which tore off the 
roofs of houses and laid many a tree to the 
ground. He died on the 3rd of September, the 
anniversary of the day on which he had won 
his victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

Chapter XXXV.— THE KESTOEATIOX. 

When Oliver Cromwell died there was great con- 
fusion, and for a time there was no real ruler in 
the land. 

Now, there was in Scotland, holding command 
of the army, a soldier named General Monk, who 
saw what was needed. He marched to London at 
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Parliament, and he made up his mind to send the 
members about their business. He took some 
soldiers down to the House of Commons, and left 
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where the members met together. 
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men !” Soon the soldiers had forced the members 
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He. lieat the Dutch and the Spaniards, and 
tf)()k from the la..tter the large island of Jamaica, 
which lies on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Since that time it has formed part of our Empire. 

One of the most daring things he did was to 
enter the Spanish harbour of Santa Cruz, where 
a deet of sixteen vessels lay at anchor under the 
guns of seven strong forts. Two of the ships 
were sunk, and the rest were burnt. This was 
Blake’s last fight. A few months later he sailed 
for home. As his ship was passing up the Channel, 
and within sight of Plymouth, he died of fever. 

In the next year Blake’s great master, Cromwell, 
passed aw^ay. As he lay on his death-bed a 
great storm of wind arose, which tore off the 
roofs of houses and laid many a tree to the 
ground. He died on the 3rd of September, the 
anniversary of the day on which he had won 
his victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

Chapter XXXY.™ THE RESTOIiATIOX. 

WpiBisr Oliver Cromwell died there was great con- 
fusion, and for a time there was no real ruler in 
the land. 

Nowg there was in Scotland, holding command 
of the army, a soldier named General Monk, who 
saw what was needed. He marched to London at 
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the head of his meu, and had a new Parlianient 
chosen. Wlien the members met, they sent to 
the son of Charles 1., who was living in Holland, 
and asked him to come and take the thi'oiie. 

Of course, he was only too ready to come home 
again from what he afterwards called his “ travels.” 
And on May 29th, 1660, he landed on Dove.]- 
beach. He was received by M.onk and other 
officers, and then travelled by road to London, 
where he was greeted with great joy by crowds of 
people. 

This event is called the Restoration, and was 
the beginning of the reign of Charles IL The 
new King came to be known as the Merry 
Monarch, and the name gives us a very good 
idea of the man. He was witty and full of good 
humour, but weak, selfish, and ])leasure-loving. 
There is not much that happened in his reign 
which Englishmen are proud to remember. 

There were, however, two men living at that 
time whose names are ]iow wi'itten upon the roll 
of fame. One wms the great poet John Milton, 
who had been a frieiid of Oliver Cromwell, and 
was now poor, old, and blind. But in sj)ite of his 
blindness he wrote his great poem, which is called 
ParadiHe Lost and tells the story of the Ci’eation 
in the most noble language that was ever written. 

The other great man of the time wms John 
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Kniiyan, iv poor tinker who was sent to prison 
Ijt^cause he preached to the people. He wrote 
while in prison his fan ions book called 
Pihirini’.s Froi/ress, which is almost as well knoMii 
as the Bible. 

It was in this reign that England was visited 
by a terrible disease called the Plague. It spreo,d 
very (juickly from one person to another, and 
those who took it died after a few hours. The 
Plague was woj-st in London, where seven thou- 
sand people are said to have died of it in one week. 

The disease was jmrtly caused by the dirty state 
of London. The streets were narrow^ and, as a 
rule, deep in mud. People threw their ashes out 
into the street, and emptied their pails out of 
their windows. 

When cooler weather came, the Plague began 
to abate. One night in September, 1 G60, afire 
broke out in the city ; and, as the summer had 
been dry and a strong wind was blowing, it spread 
very quickly from bne wood-and-plaster house to 
another. It was three days before it could be 
got under. 

A gentleman wdio saw the great fire fells how 
‘‘ everybody was trying to remove their goods, 
and flinging tliem into the river or bringing them 
into ligliters. Poor people stayed in their houses 
as long as till the very fire touched them. Then 
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they ran into boats, or clambered from one pair 
of stairs by the waterside to another. Among 
other things, the poor pigeons I saw were loth 
to leave their houses, but hovered al^out the 
windows and balconies till some of them Imrned 
their wings and fell down.” 

People could scarcely get about the burning 
streets. The fierce heat scorched their faces, and 
the hot ground burned their feet. At night the 
red glare of the sky could be seen forty miles 
away. 

A great part of the city was burned down, and 
the old Cathedral of St. Paul, which can be seen 
in the picture, was also destroyed. When the 
city was rebuilt, the streets were made wider, and 
many of the houses were built with brick instead 
of wood. A new St. Paul’s Cathedral was built, 
and is standing to this day. 

You will learn when you grow older about the 
wars of the time of Charles II., and of his dealings 
with the French King, which 'did little good to 
England. When Charles died, one of his cour- 
tiers said in jest that these lines ought to he 
written on his tombstone : 

“ Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a . wise one.” 



{From an old print.) 
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('HAPTEII XXXVI.-TI-TE liEVOLUTl'oXX 

The peo])lH did not like tiioir new Kiiig\ James II.,' 
wlio was a sullen man, very mdike his brother. 
He, bowev(ir, only wore the crown for tiiree years. 
He lost it because he tried to set his own wishes 
aljove the laws of the land. His (lesire was, in a 
word, to rule in his own way, and evcJi his fatheTB 
death on tlje scaffold had not taught him that this 
was a dangerous game to play. 

The people were ruled by laws wdiich were 
made in Parliament, and then agreed to by the 
King. But James drew up a. paper giving certain 
orders whicli went against the law' of the land ; 
and he said that this paper was to be read to* the 
people in all the chn relies on a certain Sunday. 

Seven of the Bishojis tlien wrote to the King 
asking him not to give this order to the clergy, 
as most of them felt tliat they would be doing 
wrong to obey it. The King’ was very angry. 

: ' When the Sunday came, only a few clergymen in 

the land read the pa]ier. In these cases the 
people rose in a body and walked out of the 
church. 

James now sent his olficers to arrest the 
Bishops. They were to he tried for setting the 
jieople against the King. So they were taken to 
Jhe Tower of London and put on their trial. 


I 



THE REVOLUTION 


People crowfled to nee them go, and ble.ssed tliein 
.TK the frieiirls of freedom. 

The judges said that the Bishops vvei-e “ not 
guilty,” and there was great joy among the 
people. This was the hegijiiiing of a cha.nge soon 
to take place, which is known in history as the 
Revolution. 

A number of gciiitlemen sent a message to 
William of Orange, a brave Prince who lived in 
Holland, asking him to come and take the throne. 
W^illiam had married James’s daughter Mary, so 
that he was the King’s son-in-law. 

William at once came over and landed at 
Torbay in Devonshire with a small army. But 
he did not need to use force, for even James’s 
own soldiers would not fight for him ; and the 
King before long made his way to France, where 
King Louis treated him very kindly. 

Then the crown was offered to William’s wife, 
Mary. But she said she would not take rank 
above her husband, while William said he would 
not rank below his wife. So it was agreed that 
they should rule together, and their I’eigii is 
always spoken of as “ the time of W^illiam and 
Mary.” 

This great change took place in England with- 
out any blood being shed. But in Scotland aiid 
Ireland William had to fight for his crown. 
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Most of the Scots took his side, and the 
nie.iit in Edinburgh offered the crown of Scotland 
to liiin and Mary. 

Bnt a certain nobleman named Graham of 
(Jlaverhouse, Lord Dundee, got ready to fight 
for King James. He went into the Highlands 
and got together an army, which he led to the 
top of a steep and narrow pass in Perthshire called 
Killiecrankie. 

Wiliiain’s troops came panting up this pass on 
a hot July day without knowing at all who was 
waiting for them up above. All at once, with a 
fierce yell, the Highlanders rushed down on them, 
whirling their broadswords, clasped with both 
hands, round their heads. 

William’s men turned and fled down the pass. 
Many were driven into the stream at the foot and 
were drowned. But in the moment of victory 
Dundee was shot. 

“ How goes the day ?” he asked, as he lay on 
the ground. “ Well for King James,” was the 
reply, “ but ill for your lordship.” “ If it be well 
for him,” said Dundee, “ it is well for me.” And 
soon after he died. 

After this the Highlanders went home again, 
and their chiefs were told that by a certain day 
they must all promise to take William, as their 
King. When the day came, all made the promise 



(J. M. W. Turner.) 
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Imt one. This was Maclan of Glencoe, an old 
man, and chief of a small clan in a lonely valley in 
the West of Scotland. 

He had set out to find the officer who was to 
take his oath, but had been delayed by a storm, 
and had reached the place too late. His tears and 
begging, however, melted the heart of the King’s 
officer, and he took the oath. Maclan then set 
off home again, thinking that all was well. 

But not long afterwards a band of soldiers came 
to the Valley of Glencoe. They were very frieiidlj^^ 
to the clan, and the Highland people treated them, 
with great kindness. The soldiers lived in their 
huts, ate and drank with them, and played cards 
in a most friendly manner. 

Then early one dark morning the soldiers 
entered the huts, dragged the people from their 
beds, and put them to death without mercy. 
Some managed to escape. But it was bitter 
weather, and many died of cold ^nd hunger among 
the mountains. This cruel deed is known as the 
Massacre of Glencoe. 
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•Chapter XXXVII. --KING JAMES IL IN 
IRELAND. 

James II. reigned in Ireland for a year after he 
had lost England and Scotland. 

When he was trying to make changes in 
England, he had hoped, like his father, to get 
help from the Irish. He had sent over an officer, 
who had got together a large army of Roman 
Catholics ; and when he lost his crown, these men 
were ready to fight for him. 

The Protestants, except those in the North, 
had all their arms taken away from them. They 
were driven from their homes, robbed, and ill- 
treated. There were only a few towns left in 
which they were safe. 

Of these towns the chief was Londonderry. 
This place is in the North of Ireland. It stands 
on the River Foyle, which below the town 
widens out into a broad lough. 

One day the people of Londonderry saw a body 
of soldiers marching towards their gates. These 
men were coming to take over the town in the 
name of King James. But the people knew that 
the Kings place was soon to be taken by William 
of Orange, if, indeed, the Prince had not already 
landed. 

So when these soldiers marched up to tlwL^ 
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town, the gates were sliut in their faces, and tliey 
M'ere forced to go away again. 

The next year James himself came to Ireland : 
and the first thing lie did was to try to take 
Londonderry. He had the men at his call, and 
the Freiich King, who was his friend, had 
provided him with money to pay them, and arras 
with which they could fight. 

The wall of the town was very low, and not at 
all strong. There was not even a ditch before it. 
The Governor, who was a friend to King James, 
gave orders that his army should be allowed to 
enter the town. But when he marched up to the 
gates, he was greeted with firing from the walls 
and cries of ‘'No surrender !” 

The Governor made his way from the town, 
and two officers took in hand the work of holding 
it for King William. They were greatly helped 
by an old clergyman named Walker, who by his 
sermons and spirited speeches encouraged the 
people to hold out. 

Janies soon went back to Dublin. The officer 
whom he left behind found that he could not 
take the city at once. So he made up his mind 
to starve it out. His men were placed round the 
town so that no food could be brought into it by 
land. 

r' Across the river they threw'- what was known as 
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a “'boom,” This was a barrier made of iir-trees 
bound together, and fastened to each bank by 
strong cables. This would prevent any sliips 
laden with food from reaching the town. 

When the siege had lasted two months, an 
English fleet came, having on board a good stock 
of food. But for weeks the vessels lay below the 
boom, unable to reach the quays of the ciW. 

The people wflthin were by this time nearly 
starving. They had, no meat but horse-flesh, and 
very little of that. Men who had once been rich 
were glad to get a piece of salted hide to gnaw. 

At last one evening the watchers on the 
church-tower saw some ships sailing up the river. 
The captains of two trading ships which were 
with the fleet had oflered to try and break the 
boom. 

With all sails set, and driven by a strong 
wind, the two ships were steered straight at the 
barrier. They crashed against it ; it broke, and 
they passed safely inside. Before long they were 
lying at the city quay unloading their precious 
stores. Two days later the Irish army gave up 
the siege and went away. 

In the spring of the following year King 
William came himself to Ireland ; and a battle 
was fought at the River Boyne near Droglieda. 

When he found himself at last face to face 
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with the enemy, King William was delighted. 
‘t Gentlemen,'’ he cried cheerily, “ I am glad to 
see you ; and it will be my own fault if 3’'ou 
escape me now.” 

The next morning William’s great General, 

- Schomljerg, led the foot-soldiers across the river 
which parted the two armies. The -water was so 
deep that they waded up to the armpits. As 
soon as they landed on the other side, the Irish 
foot-soldiers ran away. 

But the horsemen rode forward and drove 
Schomberg’s foot-soldiers before them ; and as 
the brave old general was urging them to stand, 
he fell dead from his horse. 

By this time, however, King William had 
crossed tlie river with the cavalry. He led 
them boldly forward, and in a few moments 
the army of J arnes was in full retreat. 

A writer of the time tells how, on that day, 
William, ‘‘weak, sickly, wounded, was swimming 
the river, leading The charge, stopping the flight, 
grasping his sword with his left hand, and 
managing his bridle with a bandaged arm.” 
Meanwhile James was watching the battle from 
a safe distance. So it is not surprising that 
William won the day, and that James had, once 
for all, to leave the kingdoms which had at one 
time owned him as their lord. 
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CiiAPTEH. XXXVIII.— THE TIME OF 
MARLBOHOUGH. 

After the death of Mary and Wilhain the Fiiiice.ss 
Anne, younger daughter of Janies II., liecaine 
Queen. She was a good, kind woman, and tlie 
country did well during her reign. The people 
called her “ Good Queen Anne.” But she was by 
no means a clever woman like Queen Elizabeth. 
In fact, she was rather stupid, and for a long time 
she was entirely managed by a lady named Sarah 
Ghur chill, who afterwards became Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

This lady’s husband was one of the most famous 
men of his time. He was a soldier, and he fought 
in the war in Europe against the French. 

At one time the French King sent an army to 
attack the ruler of Germany. Alarlborough fol- 
lowed it, and came up with it near a village called 
Blenheim. There a great battle took place, in 
which the British troops won the day. 

This was the greatest victory that had been 
won by our troops since the time when Heni-y Y. ■ 
beat the French at Agincourt. The French 
general was made a prisoner, and no less than 
forty thousand of his men were killed or taken. 

In England there w^as great joy, and Marl- 
borough was looked upon as a great hei'o. Ho 
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was giveii a large estate near Woodstock. There 
he built a very fine house, to which he gave the 
name of Blenheim. 

It was in the reign of Queen Anne that England 
and Scotland were joined together to form one 
kingdom. Since 1608 the two countries had been 
under the rule of the same Sovereign. But each 
had its o\A'ii Parliament and laws quite separate 
from the other. And at any time Sco'tland might 
have chosen a King of its own who w'as not also 
the King of England, 

But in the year 1707 England and Scotland 
became one kingdom under the name of Great 
Britain, with one Parliament made up of both 
English and Scottish members, which was to meet 
in London. 

The Union was a great blessing to both countries, 
but for a time there were certain of the Scots vho 
felt rather sore about it. They thought that the 
gain was all on the side of the English, and that 
Scotland had lost her freedom. 

Now, there were at that time in both England 
and Scotland many people who hoped to see the 
son of James II. on the throne of his father. They 
were called Jacobites, from the Latin word Jacobufi, 
which stands for James. And when Queen Anne’s 
health began to fail, they made many plots for 
])lacing James Edward Stuart on the throne. 
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He was a Roman Catholic, however, and hy the 
law of the land the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland was to be a Protestant. If he liad 
changed his religion, even many of those who w'ere 
not Jacobites would have helped him to gain the 
crown. But he would not do so. And wlien 
Queen Anne died, a German Prince who ruled 
Hanover became King as George I. 

But the Jacobites did not give up their hopes, 
and we shall read more of them in our next 
chapter. 


Chapter XXXIX.—THE JACOBITES. 

When George 1. became King, the Jacobites 
thought they would try to stir up a rising against 
him in Scotland. They knew that many people 
there were not at all well pleased about the 
Union. 

So they raised an army of Highlanders to fight 
for the Stuarts ; and some Jacobite gentlemen in 
the N orth of England j oined them . King G eorge’s 
troops marched north to Sheriffmuir, and a fight 
took place. It was hard to say wliiclj side had 
won. As the old poem puts it : 

“ We ran and they ran, and they ran and we ran, 

And we ran and they ran awa’, man,” 
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Wlieji it was too late, James Edward, the sou 
of James JL, came over from France. He called 
himself James III. of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Blit he was not the man to put fresh heart into 
his friends. They were full of spirit, life, aiid 
hope, as the songs of the time show us very 
•well: 

The winds as they rise 
Bear onward the cries 
Of gentle and simple and churl, 

As the rally-cry ran 
From man unto man, 

“For the King — for the Cause — for the 
Earl!” 

But “ the King ” was very grave and gloomy. 
He did nothing but grumble, and now and then 
he shed tears. After six weeks he went back to 
France, and the first Jacobite rising was over. 
It was called “ the Fifteen,” because it took place 
in the year 1715. 

The rebels wer?3 on the -whole treated without 
cruelty. Only two of the leaders were put to 
death. Another, who was sentenced to die, 
managed to make his escape with the aid of his 
wife. 

She went to see him in the Tourer — as every- 
one tiiougbt, to say good-bye for ever. But she 
dressed him in her own clothes, and stayed 
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behiod in his cell, while he walked out through 
all the guards. The men felt very sorry for th.e 
poor “ lady,” who seemed to be crying so bitterly 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. 

. , Thirty years later the Jacobites tiled once more 

to win the throne for the Stuarts. James Edward 
was by this time an elderly man ; but his son, 
(diaries Edward, a handsome young man of 
twenty-five, landed on the western coast of 
Scotland, and called his friends about him.^ ^ 

Soon a little army of Highlanders was gathered 
about “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” He marched to 
Edinburgh, where most of the people received 
him gladly, and he gave a great ball in Holy- 
rood Palace. 

King Geoi'ge’s army was now not far from the 
city, and at Prestonpans Prince Charles took them 
by surprise. With a fierce yell the Highlanders 
imshed upon the soldiers, and in a few minutes 
swept all before them. 

Then Prince Charles led his” army across the 
Border and marched southward. He himself 
went on foot, Aveuring the Plighland kilt and a 
blue bonnet, into wdiich was fastened a white 
cockade. 

He hoped that the English Jacobites would 
flock to his banner, but there Avere feAv AAdio 
did so. Tlren, Avhen the Jacobite aimy reached 



pok'];rait of a Scottish gent;leman, 

(_Fi'om the paiaiinff hy iitCtlwi'n, the ‘properly of Sir T. Sinclu 
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I'lie gouR on the English ships which had 
brought Wolfes men np the river could do little 
harm to the town because it was perched so high 
above them. For some time the troopships lay in 
the river, and Wolfe began to think that he would 
never be able to take the city. 

He saw that the only way by which he coiild 
get his men near to Quebec would be to take 
them up the steep cliff to the west of it. This 
would be a very liard thing to do, but he made up 
^ ^ Ills mind to tz’jn , . 

l i On a dark night he and a picked number of 

men got into boats, and with muffled oars slipped 
silently down the river. As they went past one 
point a French sentry called out to ask who they 
were. An officer in Wolfe’s party, who could 
speak French very well, replied to him, and made 
out that the boats -were full of stores for the army 
of Montcalm. They were then allowed to pass. 

Before long they came to appoint at the foot pi 
the cliffs from which a narroAV and rocky zigzag 
path led up to the top. Here tliey landed, fend 
began to climb np the steep cliff as best they could. 

When they got to the top, the French sentinels 
were so much surjzrised that, after firing their 
guns, they turned and fled ; and when day broke 
Wolfe had an army of four thousand men on what 
iwere known as the Heights of Abraham. 




ROBERT, LORD CLIVE. 
{From ike Lodge Collection.) 
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Montcalm then came up with the French army, 
and a battle began. B<3tli • sides ibught well and 
l)ravely, knowing that not only Quebec, but tlie 
whole of Canada, was the prize which ’would fall 
to the victor. Before evening fell the French had 
been beaten and were in headlong Bight. 

Before the clay was won Wolfe was struck by a, 
bullet, and had to l:)e carried to the i-ear. As lie 
lay dying, an officer beside him cried, See, they 
run I'’ “ Who run V’ asked Wolfe eagerlj", raising 

himself with an effort on his elbow. “ The enemy,” 
was the reply. “ Now, God be praised I” said 
Wolfe, “ I shall die happy.” And' he fell back 
dead. 

Montcalm also was mortally wounded, and was 
told that he had but a short time to live. So 
much the better,” said the brave Frenchman ; 
“ then I shall not see the British in Quebec.” In 
a few days the city was ours, and after some 
further fighting the whole of Canada came into 
our hands. *■ 

While this was going on, English and French 
soldiers were also fighting in India. For many 
years the French had been trading with the 
.people of that great land, and had won a large 
part of it for themselves. At one time it seemed 
that India would in time belong to France. 

Then there arose on the side of the Britisii a 
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great soldier called Robert Clive. He was at first 
only a clerk to the Englisb merchants Avho traded 
ill India. But after a while he gave up this work, 
and proved himself to be such a good soldier that 
lie was given command of an army. He fought 
the French and the Indian Princes who helped 
them ; and under his leadership the British went 
on winning, not only battles, but land and power 
in India. 

In the year after Wolfe took Quebec, Clive 
fought and won ^he great Battle of Plassey. 
His enemy was not the French, but an Indian 
Prince who had been very cruel to the British 
merchants and their people in Calcutta. 

He locked up one hundred and forty-five of 
them in a dungeon, afterwards known as the 
‘“'Black Hole of Calcutta.” It w^as only a small 
room with two windows jilaced high above the 
floor and barred with iron. 

It was summer, and, as you know, the heat in 
India is very gre^lt. The prisoners knew they 
must soon die for want of air. Tliey tried to get 
the guards to unlock the door. Their answer 
was that nothing could be done without the 
Prince’s orders, that he wms asleep, and would be. 
very angry if anyone woke him. 

Then the poor prisoners begged for water. But 
when some was brought in skins, as is the custom 
. ■ • 14—2 
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ill the East, it was found that they were too large 
to be passed between the bars of the wiiwlows. , 

Then the prisoners went mad with despair, and 
what happened is too dreadful to be told. Wlien 
morning came and the door of the cell was opened, 
only tw’enty- three of them were found to be alive. 

Not long after this happened Olive marched 
against the Prince, fought his great arm}^ at 
Plassey, and beat him completely. After this 
battle the British -went on winning one part of 
India after another ; and now almost the wliole of 
that great peninsula is more or less under our rule. 

Chapter XLL— NAPOLEON ; NELSON ; 
WELLINGTON. 

In the long reign of George III. France had a 
ruler who was known as the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was one of the greatest soldiers that the woiTd 
has ever seen, and he wished to make himself 
master of the whole of Europe."* He fought many 
battles in which many lives were lost, and he won 
many great victories. At one time he was indeed 
master of a great part of Europe. 

But there was one countiy which he was 
never able to conquer. This was our own 
country. And in time he was not only beaten by 
our troops and fleets, but he lost his throne, and 
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was sent as a prisoner to a small British island 
far ont in the middle of the Atlantic. 

The hgl'it of the British with Napoleon was 
long and costly, both in lives and money. Many 
great soldiers and sailors took part in it, and 
other nations of Europe helped ns to conquer tlie 
great French Emperor. But there were two men 
on our side who stood out among the rest in the 
long struggle. One was our great admiral, Lord 
Nelson ; .the other ^vas our great general, the 
Duke of Wellingto^i. 

Nelson s first great battle was that fought olf 
Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, where he seiwed 
undtw Admiral Jervis. The Admiral had given 
the order that the British ships were to follow 
each other in a line. Nelson in a small ship called 
the Captain was almost last. 

All at once he saw that the Spanish Admiral 
was changing the course of his ships and must be 
checked. Though he had really no right to do 
so, he broke out of the line and turned the attack 
of the enemy upon himself. 

Before help came the Captain had suffered 
greatly. But Nelson ran her alongside a Spaniard, 
boarded her, and made her strike her flag. Then, 
leading his men across her deck, he captured 
another great Spanish ship which had come up on 
her other side. 
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After tlie victory was over, one of the .Britisli 
ofticLTS, wlio was jealous of Nelson, pointed out to 
tile Aclinii’al that he had not obeyed orders. “ He 
did not, ’ said Jervis, “■ and if ever you disoltey 
orders in such a way I will forgive you also.” 

In the next year Nelson fought the French at 
the great Battle of the Nile. This famous fight 
took place at night-time, and during the battle 
Nelson was slightly wounded. He was taken 
below, and the surgeon, who was busy with some 
of the men, came u]) at once^to attend to him. 
“ No, no,” said the Admiral ; “ I will take my turn 
with my brave fellows.” After this battle the 
victor was made Baron Nelson of the Nile. 

After a while the French Emperor made peace 
with England, but only because he wished for 
time to get ready to invade our country. Then, 
when he thought that all was ready, war broke 
out again, and he got the King of Spain, who had 
a great navy, to join him against us. Nelson had 
to fight these two fleets in his last and greatest 
battle. 

It took |)lace off Cape Trafalgar, on the south 
coast of Spain, about one hundred years ago. 
Nelson had twenty-seven ships, and his foes had 
thirty-three. At eleven in the morning Nelson 
ran up his famous signal “ England ex];)eGts that 
every man will do his duty.” 
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Al’ter tlie victory was over, one of the British 
oflicei'S. who was jealous of Nelson, pointed out to 
the Aduiiral that lie Iiad not obeyed ordens. “ tie 
did not," said Jervis, ‘' and if ever you disobey 
orders in sucli a way T will forgive you also/’ 

In the next year Nelson fought the French at 
the great Battle of the Nile. This famous light 
took place iit niglit-time, and during the battle 
Nelson was slightly wounded. He was taken 
below, and the surgeon, who was busy with some 
of the men, came u]> at once^to attend to him, 
“ No, no,” said the Admiral ; “ I will take my turn 
with my brave fellows.” After this battle the 
victor was made Baron Nelson of the Nile. 

After a while the French Emperor made peace 
with England, but only because he wished for 
time to get ready to invade our country. Then, 
when he thought that all was ready, war broke 
out again, and be got the King of Spain, who had 
a great navy, to join him against us. Nelson had 
to light these two fleets in his last ajid greatest 
battle. 

It took ]-)lace oft' Cape Trafalgar, on the soutli 
coast of Spain, about one hundred years ago. 
Nelson had twenty-seven ships, and his foes had 
thirty-three. At eleven in the morning Nelson 
ran up his famous signal : “ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” 
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Soon the great fight was raging, and iNeison, 
walking on the deck of his ship, the Victor i/, w'-as 
shot in the back. Before night came he lay dead 
in his cabin ; but before he passed away he knew 
that the great battle had been won, and the last 
words he spoke were : “ Thank God, 1 have done! 
rny dut}?'.” 

One of the great soldiers who fought against 
Napoleon was the Duke of Wellington. He 
fought him in Spain, where the French Emperor 
had placed his own brother on ^Jie throne against 
the wish of the people. There was much stern 
fighting during this war, and the loss of life on 
both sides was very great. But at last the French 
were driven out of Spain. 

Wellington followed them into France ; and 
when he was on the march to Paris he received 
the news that Napoleon was no longer Emperor 
of the French, The people had grown tired of 
his wars. He was sent away to a little island 
near to Italy, and of this tiny piece of land he 
was allowed to call himself “ Emperor.” But he 
w^'as really a prisoner. 

After ten months he was able to get away, and 
landed in France. His old soldiers and officers 
•flocked to join him; the very troops sent to 
capture him went over to his side. Once more 
he was made Emperor of the French. In a few 
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weeks he marched to Belgium to fight the Britisii 
under Wellington and the Prussians under Blucher. 

He beat the Prussians first, and then moved on 
to meet Wellington, who made his stand at 
W aterl(X). The battle was fought on a Sunday, 
the 18th of June, 1815. It began a little before 
noon, and raged till eight o’clock in the evening. 

On the top of a ridge of ground stood nine 
scpiares of British foot-soldiers with their bayonets 
pointing outwards. Twelve times the brave 
French horsemen gharged against these squares 
without being able to break them. 

But though the British stood fast, the red 
squares were getting smaller and smaller, and in 
a desperate charge against the enemy our horse- 
soldiers had lost heavily. Wellington was hoping 
that Blucher would come to his aid, and as even- 
ing drew on the Prussians were seen advancing. 

Then Napoleon made one last great effort. He 
sent forward his best and bravest soldiers — the 
Old Guard, who had wmn a name for bravery all 
over Europe. 

‘‘ Long live the Emperor !” they cried as they 
reached the crest of the ridge. But a deadly fire 
from the British emptied many a saddle. Then 
the word was given to charge, and the Old Guard 
was swept back down the hill in confusion. 

Wellington gave the order for his whole line to 
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advance. In a few minutes the French army was 
in he]3eless flight. The great battle was won. 
Napoleon escaped, but only to give himself up to 
tlie captain of a British man-of-war. 

He was sent to Saint Helena as a prisoner, and 
never again did he trouble Europe. Six years 
after his last great battle he died. 

Wliile the wars with Napoleon were going on, 
the last step was taken which made the British 
Isles into one nation. The Irish Parliament which 
sat in Dublin came to an end ; and lienceforth 
the Irish members were to come up to the Parlia- 
ment in London, where for nearly a hundred years 
English and Scottish members had met together. 
There was now one Parliament for the whole of 
the British Isles. 

Chapter XLIL— QUEEN VICTOBIA’S 
LONG REIGN. 

Twenty -TWO years after tlie great Battle of 
Waterloo the Princess Victoria became Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland. She reigned for 
sixty-four years, longer than any other King or 
Queen before her; and during her reign there 
were many great changes in the land. 

On tlie whole, her reign was a time of peace. 
We had a war with Russia, which is known as 
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tlie Crimean War, and in this struggle we fought 
side by side with the French, But the tigditing 
did not last for a very long time. 

Not long afterwards there was hghting in 
India, where some of the native soldiers rose 
against our officers. This event was known as 
the Indian Mutiny ; and at one time during the 
fighting it seemed as if we were going to lose 
our hold on India. Many brave deeds were done 
by British soldiers and officers, and at last the 
rising was put down. * 

Our troops also fought in Egypt during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. There they had to 
meet the Arabs and the fierce dervishes of the 
desert, wdio fought like wild beasts. In the 
latter part of the Queen’s reign these men shut 
up the brave General Gordon in Khartoum, and 
before our troops could reach him he was killed. 
He was one of the best and bravest men who 
have ever lived. 

Some years later there was a'great battle not far 
from Khartoum, in which Sir Herbert Kitchener 
fought the Arabs and beat them. Then lie 
marched his troops into the city where Gordon 
had met with his death. 

Kitchener also fought along with Lord Boberts 
in a war with the' Boers of South Africa, which 
took place at the end of the Queen’s long reign. 
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This war was going on when the Queen died, hut 
not long after her death it was brought to an end. 

We remember the reign of Queen Victoria 
chiefly Ijecause in her time so many changes for 
good took place. There were very few scliools in 
the land when she came to the throne. But at 
the end of her I'eign a large number had been 
built, and there were few people in the land who 
could not at least read and write. This was in 
many ways a great change for the better. 

The first steamship had been launched before 
Queen Victoria began to reign, and as time went 
on larger and better ones were built. After a 
while steam began to be used for warships. These 
were in Nelson’s day, and for a long time after- 
wards, built of wood. But when better and more 
powerful guns were made, it was. found that the 
‘‘wooden walls” were not of much use against 
them. Then iron-clads, driven by steam, began 
to be used. And as time has gone by these have 
been altered and improved to a great extent. 

The first railway was working a fev^ years 
before Queen Victoria’s time. But the laying of 
the railroads all over the countiy took place in 
the first part of her reign. 

Besides railway trains and steamships, we now 
have other quick means of getting about. We 
have bicycles and electric trams and motors of 
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many kinds. And in some places trains ai-e 
driven by electric power instead of by steam. 

When the Queen came to the throne there were 
not nearly so man}?- letters written and posted. 
The charge for postage was very lieavy and de- 
pended upon the distance the letter had come. It 
was paid by the person who received the letter. 

One day, it is said, a gentleman ^vas ])assing a 
cottage in the Lake District, just as the postman 
came up to the door with a letter. 

A poor woman came out, locked at the lettei’, 
and then gave it back to the postman, saying 
that she could not afford to pay a shilling for it. 
The geiitleman was sorry to see that she could 
not get her letter, and kindly said he would pay 
the shilling, though the woman did not wish him 
to do so. 

The postman Avent away, and the Avoman then 
told the gentleman that she was sorry lie had 
wasted his money. The “letter,” she said, Avas 
nothing liut a blank sheet of pH, per. Her Iirother 
bad promised to send her this from time to time, 
just to shoAv that he was alive and well. And 
she always saved the jiostage by refusing t(^ take 
it in. 

This story came to the ears of a young man 
named IloAvland Hill, and he begn.n to wonder 
Avhether it Avas not possible to make jiostage 
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cheaper. He said that if only a penny were 
charged for each letter, so many people would 
write letters that the carrying of then] would 
bring in more profit than the carrying of a smaller 
number at a shilling each. 

At first many people laughed at the idea of' a 
“ penny post.” But it was started, and proved a 
splendid success. We can now send a letter for a 
penny to many distant parts of the world, as 
well as to any part of our own country. 

These are only a few of the many great 
changes which took place during the time that 
Queen Yictoria sat on the throne. Her time has 
been spoken of as the wonderful reign,” because 
of the many wonderful changes that took place 
■in' it,;,"" . , 

The Queen herself was much beloved by her 
people, for in all their troubles she was always 
ready to help them and to bring them comfort. 
She had many sorrows herself. Her husband, who 
was known as the Prince Oousort, died after only 
twenty-one years of married life. And for more 
than forty years the great Queen was a widow. 

She had nine children ; and when, to the 
great grief of her people, her long life came to 
an end in 1901, her eldest son became King as 
Edward VII. 
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